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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 
THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


The largest buying of pig iron in the week comes from 





the leading cast iron pipe interest. The scarcity of the 
lower grades usually sought for pipe work has led to the 
buying of intermediate grades, and the greater part of the 
100,000 tons now under inquiry is reported to be No. 3, 
with a less tonnage of No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. It 
is understood that over 15,000 tons of the three grades 
named has been placed with one seller. Gray forge tor 
early shipment is very scarce and a recent order for 2,000 
tons could not be filled. At $17.50 Birmingham for the 
second half it is considered too high by the leading buyers, 
and these recent inquiries have resulted in nothing. In 
general, pig iron buying has been light in the past week, 
and there is no indication of an early change in the atti- 
tude of buyers. Freight blockades south of the Ohio 
River have been a retarding influence, and the coke trou 
bles of Northern furnaces, while an old subject, are still 
the dominant feature of the situation in the Central West. 
When the added cost of irregular working, and of coke 
under the high-priced contracts of 1903, is figured and 
account taken of the probable advance in Lake Superior 
iron ores, furnaces are not disposed to press the matter of 
contracts for the latter part of the year. Both furnacemen 
and ftoundrwmen are concerned over the high level. of 
labor and material cost, and a further element that enjoins 
caution is the large advance insisted upon by the bitumin- 
ous miners. ‘The foreign situation both in pig iron and 
billets is a waiting one. In billets firmer conditions in 
the Central West and stronger ocean feights have ad 
vanced the price for the German product, $28 at New 
York being now asked. Some differences appear in do 
mestic steel, a quotation of $29 at Kentucky mill being 
made, as against $30 at Ohio mill, while as high as $31 
tor Bessemer billets at an Ohio mill has been quoted. 
There is considerable inquiry for rods, but at $34.50 con 
sumers find little encouragement to take hold. The in 
dependent sheet and tin plate manufacturers have made 
no definite move as vet. Negotiations tor Virginia iron, 
either by furnace ownership or by term contract, are the 
latest phase. An interesting development in connection 
with independent companies is the probability that a Bes 
semer steel plant instead of open-hearth will be built at 
the Youngstown tube plant. The finished material market 
iS quiet but generally firm. Leading bar iron manufactur 
ers have changed the base from 1.80c Pittsburg to 1.80« 
Youngstown. This gives a Pittsburg and a Cleveland 
price of 1.84%c and is rather more favorable to large cor 
suming interests in Cleveland. “The month shows a large 


tonnage closed in both iron and steel bars. Structural 


mills are making better deliveries and. the prospect is that 
1903 will not see as high premiums as were paid in 1902. 
Among the week's contracts of the American Bridge Co. 
is one for a §,000-ton structure for the Worthington 
works at Harrison, N. J., 
The new Jones & Laughlin bridge at Pitts- 


and a railroad bridge order for 
1,500 tons, 
burg will require 8,000 tons. Sales of heavy melting stock 
amounting to 65,000 tons were made at Pittsburg, for the 


most part at $21.25. 


PITTSBURG. 
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and firm. Small lots are sold for early deliveries at prices 
ranging from $22.to $22.25 at the furnace, while deliveries 


‘extending over the next six months. are from $1 to $1.25 


lower. For delivery through the last half of the year fur- 
naces are asking $20.50. We note sales of small lots of 
foundry iron, No. 2, for delivery during the next two months, 
amounting to 2,500 tons at prices ranging from $22.25 to $23, 
Pittsburg. We also note the sale of 1,500 tons of forge iron 
for early delivery at $21.25, Pittsburg, and the sale of 2,000 
tons for delivery in April and May at $21. No Southern iron 
is being bought in this market at present owing to the high 
freight rates and the. quotations in the South which are 


‘higher than the quotations on Northern iron.. The Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Co. has been selling Bessemer iron during 
the past week to some extent, taking advantage of the present 
high prices, as they have a surplus on hand owing to the 
heavy shipments they have been receiving from abroad on 
their contract calling for the delivery of 50,000 tons. We re- 


vise quotations as follows: 


i i . 6 5s as%s oacntabeagac ea iutbantanees $21 00. to 22°00 
I. TT .ccccespecceceees PE Or Or Pe 21 85 to 22 85 
i Leb chest sq hechctiedécecesetecseacies 23 00 to 24 00 
6 SP CO cs cain cee deeb'eesdeenchwen 22 00 to 22 50 
i Eon seed ugieeesdaeas ne -. 21 00-to 21 25 
TE ere er re re ree 21 00 to 21 50 
ED on ccna degeebede'et Be pceweuces 21 85 to 22 35 


Steet.—Sales continue to be limited to small lots owing to 
the high prices asked for both Bessemer and open-hearth. 
Some Bessemer steel is being offered in this market on a 
basis of $31, Youngstown, while the Bessemer plant at Ash 
land, Ky., is holding its billets at $29 at mill. Open-hearth 
billets; ordinary specifications, are -held at $31 at mill in this 
district... Some of the independent wire and wire nail manu 
facturers have come-into the market in the past few days 
for a supply of rods and it is almost impossible to secure 
them except from the American Steel & Wire Co. The market 
is also somewhat firmer, both Bessemer and open-hearth being 
held. at prices ‘ranging from $34.50 to $35. There have been 
no sales of foreign Steel during the week, German billets being 
held nominally at $30.50, Pittsburg. 

Spe_TerR.—The market continues firm and prime Western 
grades are held at 4.92“%c to 4.95c, Pittsburg 

Ferro-MANGANESE.—Domestic manganese is again deing 
offered on the market, 80 percent being quoted at $50 per ton 
in’ carload lots at the furnace.' For more than six months the 
latgest producer of ferro has had none to offer, as several fur 
naces on ferro were placed on pig iron and only enough of the 
former was produced to supply the plants of the United States 
Steel Corporation. German manganese is quoted at $49 t 
$50, delivered at buyer’s mill. 

Muck Bar.—The market continues very quiet and the few 
small sales made were on a basis of $33 to $33.25 at the mill 
Pittsburg. 

Sketp.—The demand continues limited and steel skelp is 
held at 1.95c for all sizes. Iron skelp is held at 2c to 2.10¢, 
according to the widths 

RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAI Chere has been -no heavy 
buying of rails, although the light rail market continues active 
Prices for the latter are. somewhat lower owing to the large 
number of. mills competing for business. We revise quotations 
as follows: Standard sections, 50.pounds and over, in lots of 
200 tons.and over, $28;.car lots and less than 200 tons, $30; 
less than car lots, $32; light rails, 8 pounds, $40; 12 pounds, 
$37.50 to $38; 16 pounds, $36-to $37; 20 pounds, $35; 25 to 40 
pounds, $33 to $34.. Track materials: Spikes, 2.15¢ to 2.25c; 
track bolts, square heads, 2.05c; hexagon heads, 2.6§c; fish 
plates, 1.60c. 

Bars.—A slight advance has been made in the price of iron 
bars and the large producers are now. holding their product 
on a basis of 1.80c, Youngstown, equivalent to 1.8434c, Pitts 
burg. The demand -is good and we note sales amounting to 
2,000 tons. The buying of steel bars is fairly large, but some 


heavy contracts would be placed if the mills would accede to 
the demands of the jobbers. We revise quotations as follows: 
Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c; open-hearth, :1.70c; plow beams and 
cultivator beams, 1.60c,. net; channels, angles, zees and tees, 
Bessemer under 3 inches, 1.70c; over 3 inches, 1.80c; bar iron, 
1.80c, Youngstown, or 1.84c, Pittsburg, with freight added to 
point of delivery. Hoops and bands are quoted at 1.90c, full 
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extras, in 250-ton lots and over, and 2c in less than 250-ton 
lots. 

PLaTEs.—The market continues firm and a fair amount of 
new business continues to be placed. Somewhat better ship 
ments can now be had and several of the mills can make de 
liveries in two or three months. We quote as follows: Tank 
plates, '%4-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c at 
mill, Pittsburg; flange and boiler steel, 1.75c; marine, ordinary, 
fire-box, A. B. M. A. specifications, 1.80c; still bottom steel 
1.80c ; locomotive fire-box, not less than 2.10c, and it ranges in 
price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, ‘c extra 100 
pounds. - Plate 3-16 of an inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges 
Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra. These quotations are based on car- 
load lots, with 5c extra a hundred pounds for less than carload 
lots. Terms, net cash, in 30 days 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAL.—Dealers in structural material are 
no longer able to sectire large premiums for early shipment 
as the mills are now in position to make fairly prompt de 
liveries on nearly all sections lhe new bridge which the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. intends erecting across the Mon- 
ongahela river will require about 8,000 tons of material and it 
will be rolled at the company’s South Side plant. Quotations 
are as follows: Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 
to 24 inches, 1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; angles from 3 to 1 
inches, 1.60c; universal mill plates, 1.60c 

Pires AND Tuses.—-New business in merchant pipe continues 
heavy and the mills of the National Tube Co. are operating in 
full to fill 
ting prices, despite the small differential existing between the 


rders. Some of the independent concerns are cut- 


cost of the raw material and the finished product. Prices on 


carload lots, plus the freight to destination, are as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE 
Guaranteed 


Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
&, % and % inch va Oe 58 65 55 
% inch : <a, , 70 60 67 57 
at, I in + Sugino mens ete os 75 65 72 62 
7 Oe Be Mis ciarenees 73 63 70 60 
Plugged and Reamed 
Se eis accccetsces cadet. OO 63 70 60 
Cut 3 to 6.feet 
Ee Oe OE GMs vccecconccce OF 52 60 49 
A SS TS eee ee ee ee 65 54 62 61 
OP © Be osdcecees< 71 60 68 7 
S Oe ee Sle éees cueeees 69 57 65 54 
Cut 6 feet and longer 
%, % and % inch ..... ' 64 53 61 50 
a on wcnewinws oud ae oo — ee 55 63 52 
54: to 6 mth ...c.ccces 72 61 69 5R 
7 to 12 inch 70 58 66 55 


Extra Strong Plain End 
eR 2 Sap ere ee ore 69 59 65 55 


Threads only—Same as Plain End, plus 1% percent net 
Threads and Couplings—Same as Plain End, plus 2% percent net 
Double Extra Strong Plain End 
a On) We Biiibesctewenseteeeesee 61 51 57 47 
Threads only—Same as Plain End, plus 2 percent net 
Threads and Couplings—Same as Plain End, plus 8 percent net 
Note: Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12%. percent 
advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, lower random 
discounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer, and 15 percent net 


for 3 to 6 feet. 
BOILER TUBES. 


Steel. 
Percent 
1 o 1% inches. EE ae a eee ; ; 45 
2% to 5 eee bhaeeue edewhes 62% 
1% to 2% and 6 to 13 inches ieesanas . 82% 
Tron 
Percent 
I to 1% inches 86% 
2% to 5 inches. . ‘ 45% 
1% to 2% and 6 to 13 inches ‘ : 35% 
CASING. 
S. and S 
Percent 
2 to 3 I i bt oat Grae 5R 
3% to 4 inches... owes 60 
a ee BING 6 oc ecncs onwaves ot en eeerees 68 


SHEETS.—The demand for the lighter gauges continues to 
improve and the American Sheet Steel Co, continues to secure a 
fair volume of business. Independent manufacturers are at a dis 
idvantage, however, on account of the low prices that ar 
being quoted and many of them are unwilling to take business 
at prices quoted by the American Sheet Steel Co. The tin 
plate trade is now in a normal condition, the American Tin 
Plate Co. having 227 of its 264 mills in operation. Of the 78 
independent tin plate plants, 40 are in operation. We quote 
black sheets in 500-bundle lots and over as follows: No. 28, 
2.75c; No. 27, 2.65c; No. 26, 2.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.45c; Nos 
18 and 20, 2.35c; Nos. 14 and 16, 2.25c; Nos. 10 and 12, 2.10c 
to 2.15c. Galvanized: No. 16, 2.60c; No. 18, 2.85c; No. 26, 
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3.35¢c; No. 27, 3.60c;, No. 28, 3.85c; No. 29, 435c; No. 30, 
$.50¢. 

Wire AND Wire Naits.—The current business in wire and 
wire nails that is being received by the mills is not as heavy as 
it was a month ago when the buying was exceedingly large 
(he market is strong, however, and prices are being well 
maintained. We make the following quotations: Wire nails 
carload lots, to jobbers f. o. b. cars, Pittsburg, $1.90; plain 
wire, carload lots, $1.80; barb wire, carload lots, $2.20; staples 
carload lots, $2.10 


to retailers are held at 5 cents advance in all lines, and on less 


Galvanizing, 30 cents extra. Carload lots 
than carload lots a further advance of 10 cents is charged 
Steel cut nails are quoted as follows: Carload. lots, $2.10, and 
less than carload lots, $2.15 f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to 
point of destination. Iron cut nails are $2.20 in carload lots 
and $2.25 in less than carload lots. Terms, 60 days, less 2 
percent off in 10 days 

MercHANT SteeL.—Demand for the finer grades of steel con 
tinues strong and all the mills are carrying a comfortable ton 
nage on their books. We quote as follows: Turned cold rolled 
and ground shafting, 47 off in carload lots and 42 percent off 
tire steel, 2.15c to 2.25¢ 


in less than carload lots; spring steel 


2.25¢ to 2.35c; toe calk, 2.30¢c to 2.40c. The following differen 
tials maintain: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size and not less 
than 1,000 pounds, 10 cents advance; less than 1,000 pounds of 
a size, 30 cents advance. Tool steel is quoted 7 cents and up 
wards, according to the grade 

OL_p MarTertaAL.—We note the sale of 65,000 tons of heavy 
melting stock for delivery the remainder of the year at $21.25, 
gross ton, Pittsburg. Otherwise the market continues quiet 
and we revise quotations as follows, gross tons: Heavy melt 
ing stock, $21.50 to $22; low phosphorus melting stock, $25 
re-rolling rails, 
scrap, $18 to $18.50; borings, $11 to 
$11.50; busheling scrap, $17.50 to $18.50;. old iron rails, $24.50 
to $15.50 


to $25; turnings, $ 


Coke.—Lloundry coke for early shipment continues to be sold 


at prices ranging from $6.50 to $7, while for delivery through 


the second half of the year $5 is asked. Furnace coke fot 
early ce livery ts held at $3 50 to $4 per ton lor the week end 
ing Saturday, Jan. 17, the production of the upper Connells 
ville region amounted to 235,625 tons, which was a slight fall 
ing off as compared with the production of the previous week 
The production of the lower region amounted to 48,400 tons, 


as compared with 48,910 tons the previous week 


CHICAGO. 


orrice oF The Jron Trade Review, 

519 MONADNOCK BLOCK, Jan. 27 
The car and fuel shortage is again causing anxiety in this 
market. Blockades at points below the Ohio river have been 
frequent during the week, and shipments of pig iron have been 
considerably delayed. Many furnaces in this section are hav 
ing much trouble, also, in securing cars, and a number report 
that they are accumulating stocks of iron in their yards. The 
furnace at Mayville, Wis., has been forced to bank because 
of the decreasing supply of coke, and other local stacks have 


1 small stocks on hand that they are in doubt as to the 


Su 
extent of future operations. The market in the past. week 
has been quiet, transactions being confined largely to finished 
material. There has been some buying of pig iron, but mostly 
in small lots for quick shipment. Bar iron and steel are 


active, and mer I 


lant pipe and boiler tubes haye been moving 
briskly here is a heavy demand for plates and: wire pro 
ducts. Sheets and structural steel are quiet. Orders for 
heavy rails continue to be placed by electric roads for such de 
liveries as mills can give (he demand for light rails and 
track supplies is heavy. Inquiries for billets are frequent, 
though no sales of any magnitude are reported. Scrap iron 
is in better demand, but prices are considered too high for any 
heavy buying. 

Pic {ron.—Little interest is shown by melters in covering 
for their future wants. Sales in the past week have been 
limited almost entirely to small lots for deliveries extending 
through the remainder of the first half of the year. This 
inactivity may be ascribed in a large measure to the fact that 
a majority of the foundrymen have covered for their require 


ments for the first half, and consequently are content to wait 
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a few weeks longer for further developments before placing 
orders for the last six months. With the entry of a few 
large consumers sellers expect that buying will be stimulated. 
lwo concerns, whose requirements run into large figures, ‘are 
already sounding the market, having sent out inquiries for 
1,500 and 2,000: tons respectively his represents but a small 
portion of what they wil! purchase when ready, but is sufficient 
for them to get an idea-as to the condition of furnaces. These 
and several other big buyers are expected to cover about 
March 1 
producers in fixing the price of No. 2 foundry for the last 


his basis. Sales 


Notwithstanding the action of leading . Southern 


half at- $18.50, there’ is some deviation from t 
of 800 tons of No. 1 soft, were made in:sthe Birmingham 
market at $20, and 300 tons of No 2 foundry at $19, deliveries 
on both extending through the year. In the local market also 
established prices have been ignored, sales of No. 2 foundry 
having been made at $18 and above $18.50. A majority of 
the Sellers, however, are still holding at the latter quotation 
Charcoal iron has been in better demand during the past week, 
and .standard Bessemer for quick shipment continues to be 
eagerly sought by malleable foundries. Southern furnaces are 
igain complaining t a scarcity of cars and iron en route 
is considerably delayed on account of the frequent traffic 
blockades at points below the Ohio rivet The condition of 


The May 


ville furnace banked last week as a result of its inability to get 


local furnaces is acute, owing to the fuel shortage 
coke, and others are reported to have only small stocks on 
hand. The Calumet furnace expects to go in blast this week, 
after being idle for some time. We quite as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal ...$26 50 to 27 50 
Local Coke Foundry No. 1 , 23 50 to 25 50 
Local Coke Foundry No. 2 . 28.00 to 25 00 
local Coke Foundry No. 3 . 22 50 to 24 50 
Local Scotch Foundry No. 1 . 2400 to 25 50 
eee Be ek Bao oss oc ovedccdeuvetevessuseveweens 22 85 to 28 35 
Southern Coke No. 2....... onncet sana 22 35 to 22 85 
Southern Coke No. 8..... : -.» 2185 to 22 85 
Southern Coke No. 4. . 2186 to 21 85 
Southern No. 1, soft ° 22 85 to 28 35 
Southern No. 2 soft.. . 22 35 to 22 85 
Southern Gray Forge .. : 21 35 to 21 85 
Southern Silveries (according to silicon) 2615 to 2815 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 6 to 8 percent silicon 32 20 to 88 20 
Ohio Strong Softeners : 26 30 to 26 80 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel ‘ Pe 27 35 to 28 85 
Malleable Bessemer . 23 50 to 24 50 
Standard Bessemer 2400 to 24 50 


3AkS.—All the mills report a heavy demand for iron and 
steel bars. Railroads, car builders and implement manufac- 
turers are the chief purchasers though every other branch of 
the consuming trade is represented in the buying movement 
Specifications are also in good volume and for all sizes. Some 
desirable business was taken during the week at 1.75c, Chi 
cago, though the minimum quotation generally is 1.80c. One 


1 


seller reports that it will this week advance its minium quo 


tation to 1.85c. ‘We quote mill shipments, Chicago delivery, 
Bessemer steel, 1.76'4c; angles, less than 3x3, 1.86%c base; 
hoops, in lots of 250 tons and greater, 2.06%c base; less than 
this amount, 2.16'4c; iron, 1.75c to 1.80c. ‘Store prices are as 


follows: Steel 2c to 2.10c; iron, 2.15c to 2.20c; hoops, 2.40c to 
2.50c; angles, 2.25c to 2.50c rates 

Sueets.—There is a fair demand in small lots for both 
black and galvanized. sheets. Store trade is reported active 
We quote No. 27 black, 2.76'%c to 2.81%4c 
to 3.45¢ 


galvanized, 75 percent to 75 and § percent 


galvanized, 3.35c 
For deliveries from stock, No. 27 black, 2.95c¢ to 3c 
STRUCTURAL STEEL.—Mill transactions in the week have been 
quiet, though the movement from warehouses has been brisk 
We quote mill prices, Chicago delivery Beams, 15. inches 
and under, 1.75c to 2c; 18 inches and over, 1.8sc to 2.10c} 
universal plates, 1.75c to 2c; angles, channels and tees, 1.85c 
to 2c base. The maximum quotation represents the price for 
quick delivery. On lots from storé length, we quote 
2\%c to 2%c per pound 

week aggregated 


PLates.—Sales by mills during the past 


several thousand tons, all for delivery in the last half There 


is a heavy volume of inquir! it mills are accepting at the 
present time only such orders as they care to fill. We quote 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Tank steel, % 
inch and heavier, 1.75c to 2c b : flange steel, 1.85c to 2c base 
Prices from stock,. tank ] nch and heavier, 2.2Sc to 
2.35c; 3-16, 2.25c to 2.40 N 8 and 10, 2.40c to 2.50¢ 
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track supplies has been heavy and mills are sold for several 
weeks ahead. There has also been some inquiry from electric 
roads for standard sections, and several-orders for small ton- 
nages have been placed for such deliveries as can be made. 
We quote standard sections, $28; second quality, $27; light 
rails, 45 pounds, $34 to $35; 12 pounds, $40 to $41, with regulan 
differentials for intermediate. sizes. Track supplies, mill ship 
ments, are quoted as follows: Angle bars, 2c to 2.10c; spikes, 
first quality, 2.25c (out of store, 2.40c to 2.50c rates); second 
quality, 2.15c; track bolts, 344x% with square nuts, 2.85c¢ to 
3c per 100 pounds; with hexagon~ nuts, 3.05¢c to 3.15¢ with 
usual differentials for other sizes. 

MERCHANT Stee..—New business is of light proportions, 
though the weekly specifications are large. We quote mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Spring steel, 2.65c¢ to 


2.75c;, sleigh shoe, 1.95c, flat sizes; concave and convex, 2c; 


out of store, 2.15c;. cutter shoe, 2.50c to 2.60c; machinery 
steel, 2.15c to- 2.25c; base; plow Steel, 2.50c and upwards, ac 
cording to quality; toe calk, 2.30c to 2.40c; out of stock, 3c ta 
3.10c ; ordinary tool steel, 6c to 7c; specials, 13¢ and upwards 
less than carload lots, 5 to 10 percent higher; cold rolled shaft 
ing, carload lots, 47 percent off; less than carload lots, 42 per 
cent off. 
MERCHANT PIPE 
bers having come into the market for their. spring require 


}uying continues. to be very heavy, job 


Independent. mills are cutting the quotations of the 
We quote prices t 


ments. 
leading producer on wrought iron pipe. 
iobbers, f. o. b Chicago, carload lots, as follows: 


RANDOM LENGTHS 
Black Gal 
; and 44, inclusive 67.35 7.35 
: 690.35 99.35 
; to -6 in., inclusive 74.35 64.35 
6 to 12 in., melusive 4 > 62.35 
less than carload lots, 12 percent advance 
Less than carload lots, 12 percent advance 
Jobbers” discounts to consumers -f. 0. b., Chicago are as fol 
lows: 
L. W. Steel C. C. fron 
Percent Percent 
. 4 ye in 66™% net 56% net 
ym. . ie ome cescoccese 68% net 58% net 
2%.to 5 in.. p ‘ Seeode ° . 60.85 45.85 
55.85 85.85 


BorLer Tuses.—There. is -no- diminution in the. demand, sob 
bers and consumers all covering. for their spring requirements 
We quote carload lots, mill shipments, as follows 


L. W. Steel C. C. Iron 





Percent Percent 
1 to 1% ° m. 35 85 
%to 24% im 821 
2% to 5 Mec edce'occccovoodeeee 55 42 2 
6 to 13 in 47! $2! 


A good business. has been done in the past 
Paul for 


Cast Iron P1pe 
week, orders from railroads for 2,000 tons, from St. 
1,000 tons and from Cincinnati for 1,000 tens, having been re 
ceived. The general trade has also been of fair proportions 
We quote f. o. b. Chicago, 4-inch water pipe, $34; 6-inch, $33; 
8-inch and upwards, $32; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher 

BILLETS AND Wire Rops.—Inquiry for both products repre 
sents a good sized tonnage, though actual sales are not. large 
We quote rods, $37.50; Bessemer billets, $31; small lots from 
stock, 4x4, $40; open-hearth billets for forging purposes, $37 
to $39; for use -in rolling mills, German basic 
Bessemer billets are offered at $27 to $27.50, Atlantic ports, 
duty paid, for round: .lots—5,000 tons and upwards—of on 
size. and one.carbon. Special. carbons are higher, according 
to specifications and tonnage. 

Wrre NAILS; FENCING, ETC. 
demand. for wire nails, the entire production -of local pro 


Inquiries. from 


Chere is an exceptionally strong 


ducers’ going into immediate consumption, 
the horse shoe trade are coming in indicating a buying move 
ment in this product in the near future. Barb wire and 


fencing are in active demand. We quote prices to jobbers 


Chicago delivery, as follows: "lain wire, carloads, $2; 
smaller lots,. $2.10; galvanized, $2.30 in carloads, and . $2.40 
* 1 

i 


Barb wire is $2.40 in carloads, and $2.50 in 


ess 


smaller lots; 
than carloads ;. galvanized, $2.70 in carloads, and $2.80 in lesset 
lots.. Staples, are $2.20 carloads, and $2.35 smaller lots. -Wire 
nails, $2.10 carloads, and $2.20 smaller quantities; cut nails 


2.10 to $2.15 carloads, and $2.20 to $2 


q 
25 less than carload 
lots. Poultry netting to jobbers, 85 and 5 percent discount 
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from list f. 0. b. Joliet or DeKalb, with actual freight allowed 
not exceeding 50 cents per 100 pounds; to retailers, 80 and 20 
percent off. 

Cokxe.—There is a pronounced scarcity of coke in this mar 
ket,-and fuel on track brings from $10 to $10.50. For future 
delivery, $5 to $5.50 at the ovens is the general quotation 

Ox_p MATERIAL.—There has been a better demand during the 
week, though prices are still too high for any active buying 


movement. We quote as follows, gross tons: 


ne Ce: a. ere a. 6 ob ond Se eres Hence aad $23 50 to 24 00 
Old steel rails (mixed lengths)..............e+06. 18 00 to 18 50 
a ge TR er ee 23 00 to 23 50 
ED . citeh Ge i bine Bede's eh eens oFan ck'ede.e 31 50 to 32 00 
Old wheels. ...... 23 00 to 23 50 
Heavy melting steel...........+:. 17 50 to 18 00 
EL Se ee 15 00 to 15 50 


The following are selling prices per net ton: 


No..1.R. R. wrought....... 
No. 2 R. R. wrought 

 —R aa ee 
Dealers’ forge No. 1.........:. 
No. 1 busheling and wrought pipe 


ES Cee es a ov awteteseneswl 16 50 to 17 00 
Railway malleable .. j iii ide ata .. 15 50 to 16 00 
Country malleable 14 50 to 15 00 
Res bate amie ala dre (it arated coscccese 28 50 to 24 00 
Steel axles ... caus : ‘ : 19 50 to 20 00 
Cast borings . seit bdaetk ae ‘ . 10 00 to 10 50 


Mixed borings, etc 


Wrought turnings 13. 50 to 14 00 
Machine shop turnings 13 00 to 13 50 
Iron axle turnings 14 00 to 14 50 
Steel axle turnings 13 50 to 14 00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 12 50 to 13 00 
Old iron splice bars............ 21 00 to 21 50 


CLEVELAND. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review, ) 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Jan. 28. | 


Che Pennsylvania railroad on Monday resumed hauling ore 
trom docks, but otherwise railroad conditions show no im 
Buyers in pig iron and in other lines are still 


hesitating, but there are as yet no indications that prices will 


provement 
be lower in the next few months. If the agreement concern 
ing bar iron, noted below, shall continue for some time, it may 
have the effect of increasing confidence in the strength of the 
situation. 
[Ron ORE 
discussion has been carried on freely and informally during 
the week Che position of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion 1s understood to be that, as it will not sell ore except to 


-No action has yet been taken as to prices, but 


its constituent companies, it will not take an active part in 
fixing prices, but will abide by those decided upon for merchant 
mines, provided they are not unreasonably high The talk 
within a few days has been strongly in favor of higher prices, 
the sentiment in some cases favoring an advance of about 75 
cents for Mesabi ores and from 25 to 50 cents for old range 
Bessemers. It is not yet known whether there will be any 
agreement on non-Bessemers. No action as to prices of any 
kind of ores will be taken until the compilation of statistics 
concerning probable demand of furnaces has been completed 
hose who advocate advances hold that, excepting the fur 
naces of the United States Steel Corporation, whose policy ap 
pears to be to carry stocks of ore considerably in excess of the 
needs of the months that remain of the closed season, there is 
not an unusually large supply of ore in furnace yards 

Coxe.—Delivery does not improve lhe prevailing price 
for foundry coke for the first half is $5.75 and $8 for spot 

Pic Iron.—Inquiries for delivery extending through the year 
are being received, but buyers are not showing a disposition t 
make contracts and sales are neither large nor numerous 
Southern gray forge is held at $17.50 at the furnace and 1s 
hatd to get. For delivery beginning next month $20, Birming 
ham, has been paid for No, 2 Southern, while for delivery 
during the first half the market is $18.50 at furnace, or $22.85, 
Cleveland. We quote domestic irons as follows, f. 0. b. Cleve 
land, for shipments in the first half of 1903: 

$21 75 to 2225 


LOPE AOE FEET TEPETTETUT OLN TT 
No. 1 Strong Foundry ........cccesesceugececececees 23 00 to 23 50 
No. 8 -Strong. Foundry ........cscscccscccccccccccecece 22 560 to 28 00 
No. 8 Foundry ........ vesteweanee javeavenagceeuttess 2175 to 22 25 
De ERD D, co tenbaduced oeee¥esbedee 6euenteesenssee 28 00 to 23 50 
CE Ts cinceesceansbieeheasecdcseentnessesbees 22 50 to 23 00 


20 00 to 2025 


Gray Forge, Valley 
26 50 to 27 50 


Lake Superior charcoal , - a ee 

FINISHED MATERIAI The feature of the week is the agree- 
ment of the principal producers of bar iron to sell on a basis of 
t.80c Youngstown, which would make the Cleveland and Pitts- 


burg price 1.8434c. The change from Pittsburg to Youngs- 
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town as a base is made on the ground that the latter city is 
the great center for the rolling of bar iron. The change will 
be favorable to Cleveland consumers. For several months the 
bar iron business has been in a very unsatisfactory condition 
and there has been lively competition between the two princi 
pal producers on the one hand and the smaller companies, 
especially those west of Ohio, on the other. Whether the new 
price can be maintained, is, of course, not certain but indica 


tions are that there will be a determined effort to do s« 
Some sales have already been made at the new rate. Very fair 
business is being done in steel bars at 1.60c for Bessemer and 
Agreement quotations on 


Beams and channels, 3 to 


1.70¢c for open-hearth, Pittsburg. 
structural material are as follows: 
15 inches, 1.7OC ; 18 to 24 inches, 1.80c: tees, 1.75C; zees, 1.70c 
angles from 3 to 6 inches, 1.70c; universal mill plates, 1.70c 
The outlook is that demands of builders for structural ma 
terial will not be as heavy as they were last year. The sheet 
situation has improved. Cutting is not so much in evidence, 
but sales are not brisk. The prices of the distributors of th 
product of the principal producer, are as follows: For 3-16 
inch sheets and heavier, 2.15c, Cleveland. Mill sales of black 
sheets, Cleveland, to consumers: No. 24, 2.65¢ to 2.75c; No 
26, 2.75¢c to 2.85c; No. 27, 285c to 2.95c; and ge following 
prices out of stock: No. 10, 2.35¢ to 2.50c; No. 12, 2.45¢ 

18-20 


2.60c; No. 14, 2.50c to 2.60c; No. 16, 2.55¢ to 2.70c; Nos 
275c to 2.90c; Nos. 22-24, 2.85c to 3c; Nos. 25-26, 2.95c¢ t 
3.10c; No. 27, 3.05¢ to 3.20c; No, 28, 3.15¢ to 3.30c. On gal 
vanized sheets we quote mill sales in carload lots, Cleveland, 
as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.60c; Nos, 12-14, 2.70c to 2.85c 
Nos. 18-21, 3c to 3.15c; Nos. 22-24, 3.30c to 3.45c; Nos. 25-20, 
3.55¢ to 3.70c; No. 27, 3.80c to 3.95c; No. 28, 4.05c to 4.20 
No. 20, 4.45¢ to 4.60c; No. 30, 4.95¢ to 5§.10c. Galvanized sheers 
out of stock are quoted at 75 and 2% off 

Oxvp MATERIAL.—The advance in price of bar iron is ex 
pected to benefit the scrap dealers, but as yet the effect is not 


evident The market is quiet, the prices are firm. We quot 
Cleveland prices, all gross tons, as follows 


$24 00 to 24 560 


ee Ree BN cnn pe nsadksasecsousoessaet oe 
GEA eteth cate Coeur 6 Geek) « ccccccvcccccccoceccccesess 22 00 to 28 00 
Old steel rails (6 feet and under)...........0eceeeeees 2100 to 22 00 
Old car wheels ........+.+:- see 23 00 to 2400 
No. 1 R. R. wrought scrap. .......ccecsccccseeecccvees 20 00 to 21 00 
Mill scrap : : ¢ 19 00 to 19 50 
Be, 1 machine Cnet GOTED cccccccccccccecceesccccecens 21 00 to 21 50 
PE CE «aetna chhnbh obs'ee bee teseeeeenesnaeeen 29 00 to 30 00 
i ns cc stbews es oteeeseeseactaseshees cbtwesak 28 00 to 29 00 
Axle turnings .... 18 00 to 19 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast). ........600eeeeeeees 16 00 to 17 00 
Gost BOPMMMD ccvccccccccccssccscccscéccesosvoncsceees 11 00 to 12 00 
Uncut wrought iron boilers ..... 6... eeeececeeeneneees 12 00 to 18 00 
Steel boiler plates ....ccccccccccecsccccccsecsces oseceds 700 to 18 00 
Cente BEND cccaccescsccesceces <pansbesGabbdesnescaued 12 00 to 18 00 
Pipes and flues (clean)... .....-eeseeeeceeeeenees .. 1760 to 18 50 
TD Co. cwcdeb cee eeteesdheesees¥sebesecdounes .» 1700 to 18 00 
Hoop and band iron .........cececcccceccessessccseees 18 560 to 14 50 
i Mn on cu wee hice ondeceet Ohhh oceb eSeneces 12 00 to 13 00 
Wrought drillings .......ccccccccccscccccccvescees . 15 60 to 16 50 
Malleable iron (railroad) ........ ibeheanadeweds .««s+- 2050 to 21 60 
Malleable iron (agricultural) ...........-. ane 17 50 to 18 00 


16 00 to 17 00 


Stove plate 
19 00 to 19 50 


Heavy steel , 


CINCINNATI. 


Jan. 27 
No important changes have taken place in the iron trade 
situation the past week. The coke market continues strong 


with foundry coke quotable at $7 to $7.50 for quick shipment 


f. o. b. ovens. Deliveries on contracts are becoming more difh 
cult to obtain as railroads seem to be unable to move the ton 
In finished 


nage offered. The pig iron market has been quiet 


material there is a good retailing demand. Old. material is 
steady and unchanged 
Pic Iron The market continues in the same 


condition as a week ago with no change in quotations, as 


irregular 


maximum and minimum prices are the same as for the past 


; 


ten days The feature of the market is its quiet appearance 


lhe buyine is still confined to orders for spot or quick ship 


ment iron, but trade of this character was perhaps smalle 
than in any week since the lessening demand for iron began 
Sellers have not attempted to stimulate demand by shading 


prices and the market has held steady. It is said that. buyers 
are disposed to cover only current needs for the present under 


the influence of three phases of the situation: the belief that 


pig iron will not advance and that nothing will be lost by 


waiting, the uncertainty of deliveries of coke and the. higl 


prices prevailing for fuel, and the irregularity 


or umnstabdi 
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condition. of the market for the lighter forms of finished ma 


terial. In No 2 foundry spot for quick shipment business is 


nal att a " ‘ 
mostly at $18.50 to $19 Birmingham. The gray forge market 


is still attracting considerable attention, but offerings are 
mainly at $17 to $17.50 with bids at $16 Birmingham, This 


puts buyers and sellers so far apart that there is not much 
trading. It is trade talk that some sales have been made in 
the St. Louis territory at prices below $16 Birmingham 
lhe persistent refusal of buyers of low grade iron to accept 


current asking prices in the face of the 


recent heavy in 
quiries seems ‘to indicate that they are not in immediate need 
of supplies. We quote for quick delivery and first quarter of 


1902, f. o. b. Cincinnati 


Southern Foundry No. 1 .. $22 50 to 28-50 
Southern Foundry No. 2 vehwe 22 00 to 22 60 
Southern Foundry No. 8 : . 2075 to 21 25 
Southern Foundry No. 4 pees . 1975 to 20765 
Southern Foundry No. 1, soft . 22 50 to 28 50 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft : 22 00 to 22 60 
Gray Forge ........ ; , .-» 1976 to 2076 
Northern Foundry No. 1 . 2615 to 26 66 
Northern Foundry No. 2 . 2415 to 24 65 
Southern car wheel iron ani . 27765 to 2875 


FINISHED MATERIAI The. demand continues fairly good, 


th the business is mostly confined to small orders cow 


altl ugh 
ering current needs Che total volume of this class of trading 
been suffi impart a steadier tone to the market 


ions are not fully maintained on all lines there 
seems to De a feeling that under increased demand values will 
[his applies more particularly to the bar 
iron situation. In wrought pipe independent mills are still 
underquoting the leading interest sufficiently to unsteady. the 


irly good demand, although the ir 


J 


market, and th 


regularity in quotations has retarded some buyers from com 


ing into the market. Heavy plates continue firm... Structural 
steel is quiet. We quote black sheets No. 27 at 2.75¢ in car 
lots of 500 bundles Black sheets out of store are selling as 


follows No. 28, 3.20c; No. 27, 3.10c; N 
2.65c; No. 12, 2.55¢; No. 10, 2.45¢ 


16, 2.75c; No. 14, 


Galvanized sheets, car lots. 


I =~ + | } } 
sell at 75 and 10 percent off; less than car lots, 70 and 10. per 
cent. off lank plate s out of store are quoted at 2.25¢ for 4 


inch and 2.35¢ for 3-16-inch Prices for bar iron in carload 


lots are 1.80c base, half extras f. o. b. Cincinnati; steel bars. 
1.72c base, half extras f » b. Cincinnat Both are retailed 
at 2c base, half extras, out of store Beams and channels are 
quoted at 2'4c to 234c, from stock, and angles at 2.15¢ to 2.25« 
for base sizes. Merchant pipe and boiler types are quoted as 
4ollows tor carload lots f. o. b. Cincinnati 
MERCHANT PIPE 
Basing discounts. ) 
Guaranteed 
Steel Pipe Wrought Iron Pipe 
Black Galv Black Galv 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
6. “%. M-inch 66.8 56.8 63.8 53.8 
6 -ime 68.8 58.8 65.8 55.8 
4 to 6-inch, inclusive ; 73.8 63.8 70.8 60.8 
7 to 12-inch, inclusive....... 71.8 61.8 68.8 58.8 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel Iron 
Percent Percent. 
l to 1 t : 48.8 & 5 38.8 & 6 
1% to 2 in 56.38 & 5 86.3 & 5 
2% to 5 n 61.8 & 5 46.3 & 5 
6 t 13 uw 56.3 & 56 $86.8 & & 
Oup MATERIAI lhe market holds steady with a fairly good 
demand and ample supplies. for the wants Lhere 1s more 


movement. than for several weeks past and prices are well 


maintained with no change in quotations: We quote: 





Old N 1 wrought railroad, net tons $19 50 to 20 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons 16 560 to 17 00 
QO) I 1ils, gross tons 22 50 to 23 00 
Old steel -rails, gross tons 21 50 to. 22 00 
Old short lengths, gross tons 17 50 to 18 00 
Old tron axles, net tons 16 00 to 27 00 
i) chilled car wheels, gross t 5 11 50 to 22 00 
stove plate et tons 11 50 to 12 Of 
Wrought turnings, net tons 15 00 to 15 50 

12 00 to 12 60 


Cast borings, net tons 


NEW YORK. 


orrice or The /ron Trade Review. } 


Room 1909, N so NASSAU ST., Jan. 27. |} 

Pic Iron.—No appt ng n be noted in the local 
pig iron’ market, { t ‘ ed. Inquiries are 
imerou but made, it would 


ind” producers than 


exp! particularly by ‘sales 








a aa 
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agents, that if makers showed any disposition to shade prices 
melters would respond with some good sized orders. Unless 
something like this occurs, it is thought that the market will 
continue to drag along in the same listless fashion as for weeks 
past.. Belated deliveries on old contracts seem to be the chief 
concern of melters hereabouts, and we know of several cases 
where purchasers have been disappointed.in their expected 
shipments, and forced to go out into the open market. Spot 
iron is nearly as: scarce and as dear as at any time during the 
past year. A’ few weeks ago.the premiums it ordinarily com 
manded- were thought. to be on the wane, but recent reports 
put them as high as before. The supply of coke forms a 
more aggravating feature now than‘at any time. Prices at the 
‘ovens show no decrease from the high level that has prevailed 
for weeks past, and we know of some sales agents of pig iron 
who are kept busy trying. to supply their custoniers in this 
direction, but with only small success. 

There is nothing new to report in foreign irons. The cables 
and mails. are kept’ busy describing the condition of affairs 
in this country, foreign producers. believing that the market 
has reached a point where important developments are im- 
minent. . One foreign producér, writing to his representative 
here, says: “As we understand it, consumérs are holding out 
for lower prices, but makers apparently will not make any con 
cessions. Either they must, or consumers must look to us for 
This.is a diagnosis of the market which is 
Middlesboro. No. 3 continues to be in 


their material.” 
shared in on all sides. 
good demand, and ‘it is doubtful if a cargo lot could be pur 
chased for less than. $18, New. York delivery, duty paid. The 
stiffening. in price is not due to higher freight rates, under the 
however, 


he 


influence exerted by. foreign coal shipments. These, 


have not been very heavy at any Atlantic seaport, with 
exception of Boston. German irons find a ready sale at about 
$20, especially who have hitherto’ used 


Southern No. 2 foundry, and who find German iron a good 


among consumers 


substitute, as well as some $4 cheaper per ton when delivery in 
this vicinity is made. Scotch irons are a shade weaker, an ex 
cellent brand of No. 1 being obtainable at $21.50 per ton, New 
York delivery, duty paid, if not a trifle lower. . We quote: 
No. 1 X Northern, $23.25 to $24.25; No. 2 X, $22 to $22.75; 
No. 2 plain, $21 to $21.75; Southern No. 1 foundry, $23. to 
$23.50; No. 2 foundry, $22 to $22.50; No. 3 foundry, $21.50 to 
$22; No. 4 foundry, $20.50 to $21. 

Bittets.—Prices. for both Bessemer basic and open-hearth 
German billets rule strong at $28 and $29, for large lots, New 
York delivery, duty paid. From negotiations known to be in 
progress, some excellent orders are a probability of the near 
future. 

Raits.—For light and medium. rails a particularly good de 
mand is reported. Small orders, aggregating good totals, form 
the current business. 

FINISHED IRON AND Stee_.—Compared with last week, a 
slight falling off.im some lines is noticed. Structural orders 
represent a good tonnage. Important contracts closed during 
the week by the American Bridge Co. include about 5,000 
tons for the new shops of Henry R. Worthington, one of the 
constituent concerns of the International Steam Pump Co., is 
building at Harrison, N. J.; and 1,500 tons from the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad Co., 
Northern. New York and Vermont. 
more inclined to refuse than seek orders, and have reached a 
The only 


for bridge purposes on its lines in 
In plates, producers seem 


point where only favored customers are considered. 
orders welcomed are those which call for delivery toward the 
close of the year. Sheets, while showing a firmer undertone 
than a’ few weeks ago, .are still far from possessing features 
that augér a healthy trade. . The demand is. not considered 
what it should be, even for this time of the year. In bars, 
jobbers are disposing of their surplus stocks, at a trifle less 
than quoted figures; but generally speaking the latter are well 
maintained. New York prices are as follows: - Beams and 
channels, 15 inches .and under, 1.75c to .1.90c; angles, 3 to 6 
inches, 1.75c to 1.90c; zees, 1.75¢ to ¥.90c; bulb angles, 2.05¢ 
to 2,35c; deck beams, 2.05¢ to 2.25c; sheared steel: plates, tank, 
2.10c to 2.15c; flange, 2.25c¢ to 2.30c; fire box, 2.30c to 2.50¢; 


refined ‘iron bars, 1.95c to 2c; soft steel bars, 1.95c¢ to 2.10c; 


steel sheets, in carloads; New York, No. 28 black, 3.05¢ to 


3.10c; galvanized, 75 and 7% off. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan. 27 

Che volume of business has been fairly good and there is no 
evidence of weakening. Output is still restricted by scarcity 
of fuel 
active at prices not lower than the present 


[he general feeling is that business will soon be 
Pic Iron.—There are no changes of importance. The sup 
ply of coal and coke and foreign imports will have an im 
portant influence in determining the course of the market, but 
it is impossible to estimate what the railroads will be able to do 
lhe advances of ocean freights 
has increased the cost of foreign iron about 50 cents, but there 
Sales this week 


have been moderate and prices about as quoted last week, but 


or to say what imports will be 
is still a comfortable margin for importations 


for deliveries in six to nine months prices are slightly easier 
Foreign iron is firmer. We quote as follows No. 1 X 
No. 2 X foundry, $22.25 to $22.75; No 


foundry, $23.50 to $2. 2 
gray forge, $20.50 to $21; Middlesboro 


2 plain, $21.50 to $22; 
> 


No. 3, $21 to $21.50; Seotch, $22.50 to $23.50 


BP 


FINISHED MATERIAL.—The market is strong. Output has 


; 


been small, as the supply of coal has not been more than half 
of what the mills required to keep them in full operation. If 
these conditions continue, materia! will be selling at a premium 


similar to that of last year. Higher prices are already being 


demanded for immediate shipment, but reasonably prompt 


shipment is being guaranteed without asking higher prices 


than have prevailed for several weeks. Bar tron manufac 


turers have decided to make no change in prices. We quote 


as follows Plates, small lots, 2.10c to 2.15¢; carload lots, % 


inch and thicker, 2c to 2.05c; universals, 2c to 2.05c; flanges, 


2.10¢c to 2.20c; firebox, 2.25¢ to 2.30c; marine, 2.30¢ to 2.35% 


Steel bars, 1.80c to 1.90c; prompt shipments from local mills; 
Western steel, 1.75c to 1.80c; bar iron, 1.92c to 1.95c, for car 
load lot 


aS minimum quantity. Structural material in small 


sizes is quoted at 1.73%c to 1.80c; large sizes, all the way 
from 1.90c to 2.10¢ 
O_p MATERIA! (he market 1s dull and to make sales in 


quantity holders would probably make concessions. We quote 


as follows: Old steel rails, $20.75 to $21.25; miscellaneous 
heavy steel scrap, $20.25 to $20.75; low phosphorus scrap, 
$26.50 to $27.50; old steel axles, $25.50 to $26.50: old iron 


{ 
‘ 
axles, $28.50 to $29.50; old iron rails, $23.50 to $24; old car 


~ 


wheels, $ choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought, $22.50 


21 to $22; 
try machinery cast, $19.50 to 


to $23.50; coun scrap, $20 to $21; 
$20.50; No. 2 light scrap (forge), $18 to $18.50; No. 2 light 
scrap (ordinary), $14 to $15; 
$16.50; wrought turnings, choice heavy, $16 


5 to 


wrought turnings, $15.50 to 
$17; cast 


/ 
borings, $10.25 to $10.50; stove plate, $15 to $16 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Jan. 27 


It is difficult to arrive at an accurate conclusion as to 
the iron market. It is currently reported that during the 
past week a good lot of No, 2 foundry iron sold at $18 
f. o. b: Birmingham, whereas with others the ruling price 
is. about $20. For some two or three weeks No. 1 foun 
dry and No. 1 soft have been near the same level of prices 


as No. 2 foundry, owing to the fact that the furnaces gen 
erally have been very much behind on the latter grade, and 
do not as a rule sell the higher grades in advance of their 
make. As past due orders are cleaned up, there has been 
an appreciable slackening in the demand for these higher 
grades, which have for the past several months com 
manded a fancy price, owing to inability of consumers to 
secure iron on their contracts. It is known that Southern 
makers are making at least a dollar’s difference in the price 
to the Pittsburg and Eastern markets as compared with 
the West and Central West. 
has disappeared, and no sales can be learned of recently 


It is well known 


The low priced gray forge 


on a lower basis than $17.50 Birmingham. 
that since resumption of work after the holidays, very 
little forge or mill iron has been produced, and in the 
Southern forge iron 


some large consumers of 


Under these conditions, 


meantime 
have yet to cover their wants. 
mill. iron remains firm, and there is no’ indication now 
of any great concession in the price of the higher grades. 


Leading charcoal iron interests seem to have taken 
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all the orders they wish just now for deliveries during 
the remainder of this year. It is understood $25 is being 
asked deliveries over the last half of the year 

The supply of coke seems better than for some months 
Some new ovens are going in commission, and with some 
nearly all. the 


improvements in transportation facilities, 
furnaces report themselves as being able to keep pretty 
well supplied. The foundries are not yet quite so fortu 
nate, but it 1s generally believed that in Sixty days the 
local demand will be well cared for at materially lower 
prices than named at present $6 to $6.50, f. o. b. cars at 
Coal mtinues in very active demand A cargo ol 
Alabama coal is on its way to Boston, having moved 
the past week from Pensacola. An offer of quite a.lot of 
coal has been made to the cities of New York and Chicago 


by some of the local coal companies through the mayor 
of Birmingham, and plans are now being perfected for 
the transportation of 25 cars to Chicago \ number of 
coal mines are yet unable to run full time, where mar 
keting their entire output, by reason of continued scarcity 
of coal cars. The price for good run-of-mine coal con 
range around $1.75 at the mines 
Capt. J. W 

of the Woodstock Iron Works, 
It is announced that he will be suc 


One of the Wood 


hav ing been 


Woolfolk has reslgned as general manager 
operating two turnaces 
at Anniston, Ala 
ceeded by P. Murphy, from Tennessee 
stock furnaces was just recently. blown in, 
thoroughly overhauled and equipped with modern filling 


device and other labor saving arrangements 


The Metal Market. 


CHICAGO. 


orrice or 7Vhe /ron 7vade Review.) 
519g MONADNOCK BLOCK, Jan. 27, } 


All metals are in active demand. Prices are firm and wit! 
wit change. We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: Lake 
copper, carload lots, 12 to 12¢%c: less than ecarload lots 
12 to 13 Pig tin, 31c; pig lead, carload s, 4:10c; less 
than carload lots, 4%: She c, carload lots, 6 and 
63% in lots of 600 pounds. Spelter, carload ts, 47gc; less 
than carload lots, 5’%4c. Antimony, 1034c to It1c for Cookson’s, 
and 934c for Hallett’s in small quantities. Nickel, 5¢ to 6c, 
according to quantity. Selling prices of old metals are as 
follow Copper wire, $10.50; heavy copp $10.50 ght 
copper, $9.50; red brass, $10.50; yellow brass, $7.75 gh 
brass, $6.50; lead pipe, 3'4c; zinc, 3c to 3%4c 
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PI IN lhe pig market developed great strength dur 
ng the week, and latest quotations represent th ghes 
prices since the upward movement began. Compared with this 

me a week ago, prices show a n idvance of about 100 
p t e be m ves wit 1 c\ pu sp 
ia c nterests alone \ declare that e pres¢ yea v1 
find n nption considerably rger than productios In im 
mediate trade circk his statement is discounted, and the 
pinior - xpress 1 ha ere Ss no re ible da 1 i\ ulable 
upon which to base it That the general condition of business 


the latest adv ince nh prices, s treely urg: 


since the majority of reports record the demand as exceeding 
y lig ind the tendency buying taking the form of one tor 
( vnere five ton Ss wa heret Tore the ru | I es 1 
the il marke centered in the Banca a n sale o 
Vhursday next, when 59,900 slabs will be disposed of, and 

prices realized will undoubtedly have some effect on the im 
mediate tuture of the market The London market during 


he week shows an advance of over $3 since our last writin 


I a 
and a firm undertone has characterized it throughout. Closing 
prices today at the Metal Exchange were as follows Sp 
29.05c to 29.25c; January to May, 29.00¢ tO 29.251 London 
closings follow: Spot, £132.7s 6d; futures, £132 10 Arriy 


at Atlantic seaports for the month to date amount to 2 S45 
with 2,680 tons afloat 
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Coppel On the whole, prices are about the same as those 
noted m our ist report Busines wa slightly better: than it 
has been, althongh from Wall St. reports the impression 
might pre vail that i decided buy ne movement had set in 
which is far from being the ‘ During the week, authorita 
tive confirmation was given to the report in our last letter, that 
wo of the ading interest will not contribute any more 
statistics to the Copper Producers’ Association hese are the 


Amalgamated and United Metals Selling Companies, whose 
ombined output forms two-fifths of the copper production of 
United States As a re sult, the trade believes that copper 
production will bea matter of conjecture in the future, with 
prices perhaps conforming more to Wall St. than trade stand 
ards. The London market during the week was stronger, and 
atest prices much higher than a week ago. Closing prices at 
the Metal | xchange today were as foll ws: Lake. 
125¢c; electrolytic, 12.30c to 12.50c; casting, 12.15¢ to 12.35 
standard, 1174c nominal London’s closings follow Spot, 
£54 2s 6d; futures, £54 7s 6d. Exports for the month to date 


iggregate. 6,931 tons, and present indications are that for the 


entire month they will fall me 7,000 ms compared wit 
la ry I i yeat 

Leav.—Without change here, lots of 50 tons or more selling 

1.12 St.. Lou ghtly firmer at 3.9742c to 4.00c. Lon 
I s a shade lower at £11 7s 6d he proposed lead com 
bination pra lly mpleted, but 1 Inge »bservable 
n vat! i 1 consequence 

SPELTEI lhe market has been qu ind va ire a littl 
‘ el p being quote la 1.90c to 5.00 ot Louis un 

inged at 4.80% London rs shade highs £20 Ss 

ANTIMONY The market here was without change, Cook 

n eing & x3 Hallett 7c to 7% ind other 
rands, 63 oO 7 

NICKE Large lot n be had. at tro 4 to 50c, and 
} eT { i iron SOn a 

QUICKSILVER.—] obbx nly are. in the irk ind sales have 
wen made on the b f $48 per flask 100 flasks 


London, £8 1s 


A Strike and Boycott that will Cost an Industry. 


At =the annual meeting of the lirectors f . the 


ller ( Beaver Falls, Pa held this 


veek, the question 


Keystone Dri 


wo months ago or removing the plant to 


nother point owing to the enmity of the citizens of the 


place was considered and the following committee was 
ippointed to consider the removal of the plant Rev 
James McElree, Robert McKnight, Rev. M. Wiley and 
Samuel Rowan \ site at Scottdale, Pa., is under con 
sideration, and owing to the excellent transportation facili 
es offered it is probable that the plant w be removed 
t place Last Viay a strike was de ared by the 
machinists employed numbering about 35, and when they 


ere replaced by non-union men every effort. was ‘put 


forth by the union machinists of that place to drive the 
rot mie t tow ind fights were numerous 
he bovcott was also resorted to; and when it was seen 
} ‘ +} 7) ertarres | ; ‘ | 7 . 
i he plant continued to operate despite their riotous 
acts they became even more bitter Che plant was de 
stroyed by fire ist November, and while it was never 


earned how the fire started indications pointed strongly 
ughout the strike the local authori 


es sympathized with the strikers, and the - machinists em 


ployed were given no police protection whatever Nor 
did the authorities show any great interest in apprehend 
ing those supposed to have caused the fire, although ci 
cumstances point 1 strongly ( re ns For 
this reason the stock! lers w eir money in 
vested d not beleve | ver | sis the proper ca 
1 r tine Pp every dicat nt it the 

wn. \ : ( ved y too of its 

$ we weekly 

| ad Y \ >» | ( niem 

1 W not be 

} ) \ pel to TOT sit ns 
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DECISION AGAINST STRIKING MOLDERS. 


At Baltimore, last Saturday, Judge Morris in the United 
States court affirmed*the restraining order already issued and 
extended the injunction against the striking iron molders of 
Isaac A. Sheppard & Co. He decided against .the union. at 
every point. He said that the. court had to decide merely 
whether, as charged in the bill,.the striking iron molders had 
made:‘a systematic effort to prevent others taking their places. 
It had been established by the evidence, Judge Morris said, 
that the men had opened headquarters which they had fre 
quented for some purpose, whether lawful or unlawful, and 
that there had been assaults and a stirring up of the mob spirit 
against those who had taken the. place of.the strikers. It was 
clear that the strikers by means lawful or unlawful,. had 
sought to- prevent the works being operated. There was no 
doubt, Judge Morris said, that the business of Isaac A: Shep 
pard & Co. was unlawfully obstructed, and the men who con 
tinued in their employ were likely to be visited at their board 
ing houses, assailed with. opprobrious language and other 
wise: harrassed by acts .sometimes accompanied by violence 
Jurisdiction in the case was conferred upon the United States 
court, the judge held, by the diverse citizenship of the parties 





American Foundrymen’s Association. 


At a meeting of the Milwaukee .Foundrymen’s A 


\ssociation 


last week a resolution was adopted extending a formal in- 


vitation to the American: Foundrymen’s Association to hold 
its convention for- 1903 in Milwaukee. At the last. convention 
held in Boston in June, 1902, it was tacitly understood that 
the next meeting -would be held in Milwaukee, but.the final 
decision was left to the executive committee, and it. will soon 


vote on the invitation which Milwaukee foundrymen have en 
thusiastically extended 


The Benskin Mfg: Co. of Canton, O.; manufacturer of - fil 
} 


1 year, and its récord is one of 


steady increase, each year showing a larger business than the 


lets, is just finishing its tent 


preceding one. In 1902, the expansion was 50 percent beyon 
the volume. of 1901. A: feature of the business is the re 
peated . and increasing orders from. early customers. The 
leather fillet manufactured by the company has curved sides, 
geometrically. correct. In wood the company’s obtuse angle 
fillet is a‘new construction. 

The calendar of the Roessler &-Hasslacher: Chemical Co 
ferro-alloys and metals, 100 William. street, New York, is 
printed on Japanese: wood veneer and the silky background is 
a ‘pleasing feature. The Washington Coal & Coke Co., of Pitts 
burg, is also circulating a neat business reminder in calende1 


form. 


M. H. Treadwell & Co., of New York, are sending to the 
trade a 12-inch steel rule of guaranteed accuracy, which will 
not only serve as a reminder of the Tread-Kill. shaking grate, 
but will. be found: very useful to the recipients The com 
pany has recently completed installations of this grate in the 
steam plant’ of some large buildings. Among these in New 
York are the St. Regis Hotel, the Johnson Building,. cor. 28th 
St. and Broadway, the Times Building.on. Park: Row, thx 
Battery Place Building near..Battery Park,. the Bank of the 
Metropolis and the Muschenheim: Hotel, as well as the Con 
tinental Iron Works: at Brooklyn. 


The second monthly reunion of fhe members.in New York 
of the American: Society of Mechanical Engineers will-be held 
at the Society: house Feb. 3 at 8:15 P. M.,. when Ralph 1. 


Morgan of: Worcester, ‘Mass., will present an illistrated paper 


on “The Heavy Steam-Driven Automobile Truck.” Subs: 
quent evenings like this one will fall at regular intervals on 
the first Tuesday of March, April and May. 


‘ 


The coke manufactarers in Virginia and nearby districts 
having orders beyond the capacity of their ovens, E. L. Har 
per, president of the Big Stone Gap Iron Co., Big Stone Gap, 
Va., went to the.furnace from New York on Jan. 20 and pr« 
pared the first kiln of coal te coke on the ground.. This. was 
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fired within four hours after his arrival. The company is now 
producing a large quantity of coke, of analysis as follows: 
Volatile matter, 2.17. per cent; fixed carbon, 91.93 per cent; 
ash, 5.90 per cent; sulphur, 0.85 per cent. If a sufficient num 
ber of furnaces took similar steps, the coke situation might be 
considerably relieved 

“Crane’s List” for January, 1903, Has just been issued by A 
M. Crane & Co., Inc., Chicago and New York. It is devoted 
to the “everything in iron and steel” handled by this company 
and its text and make-up bear the marks of live editing. Em 
phasis. is laid upon the 60 and go day deliveries of German 
structural. steel made by the company Among other depart 
ments noted are those of structural castings, Muskingum sheet 


steel, plates, roofing and siding and shafting 


Che Ohio Iron & Steel Specialty Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O., 


has recently made important additions to its plant, which now 


has a 10-inch Belgian mill and an 18-inch roughing n 
Work on the construction of an open-hearth steel plant will 
be begun next summer 

he Susquehanna Iron & Steel Co., of Columbia, Pa., is 
ibout to install an electric power distribution plant in its m 
\ recent purchase from the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ¢ 
comprises a 400-kilowatt, alternating-current generator, one 
200-h, p. induction m 300 to 401 p ‘ ing 
ing in size from 50-h. p 20-h. p 

At the meeting of the stockholders he Monon 
gahela Connecting Railroad (¢ held at Pittsburg, Pa 
this week, directors were elected as fol ws: B. I Jones 
Jr... W. W. Willock, W: L. King, W. L.-J I. B. Laue 


in, W.° ¢ Moreland and Irwin B Laughlin Officers 


were elected as follows. B. F. Jones, Jr., president; W. W 
Willock, vice president and general manager; W. C. Mori 
land,-secretary and treasurer; John L. Moore, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, auditor and purchasing 
agent; H. S. Kiehl, general agent; F. A. Ogden, genera 
freight agent The executive. committee consists of B. ] 


Jones, Jr.. W. W. Willock, W. L. King, W. L. Jones and 


}..B. Laughlin 


Under the new specifications for nickel steel rails that 


have been prepared by the engineers ot the Pennsy Vania 


Railroad the amount of nickel alloy will be increased from 
about 3 to 5 percent his increase it is claimed by the 
engineers will greatly increase the wearing qualities of th 
rails in order for 5,000 tons of nickel steel rails to be 


delivered this year was placed with the Carnegi¢ Ste Co 


by the Pennsylvania Railroad some time ago, being the 
largest. order for such rails ever placed They. wil be 


used on the sharp curves of the system in Pennsylvania 


where the ordinary steel rail has a very short life 


The promoters of the Standard Metal Tile & Ceiling 
Co., the combination of metal ceiling manufacturers re 
cently projected, were in Pittsburg this week arranging 


for. the absorption of the plants of the S. Keighley Metal 


Ceiling ¢ ind the Iron City Metal Ceiling Co. of that 
city The new company has’ been incorporated with 
$5,000,000 capital Other plants that may be included 
in the consolidation are as follows: The Penn Metal Ceil 
ing Co., Philadelphia; Berger Mfg. Co., J}. H: Eller & Co 
and the Canton Steel Roofing Co., Canton, O.; Friedley 
& Voshardt and the Kinnear & Gager Co., Columbus, O 


Caldwell & Peterson, Wheeling, W. Va.. and the New 
York Metal Ceiling Co..and Northrup & Co., New York 


The blast furnace of the River Furnace & Dock Co., Clevi 
land, which had been out of blast about 90 days on account of 
an accident, was blown in this week The farnace has been 
almost. entirely rebuilt and is now up to date in. every particu 


lar 
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PIG IRON FOR FOUNDRY AND STEEL WORKS. 

The pig iron statistics of the American Iron and Steel 
Association for 1902, as printed in another column, show a 
production beyond any of the preliminary estimates— 
17,821,307 gross tons, or 1,942,953 tons more than in 1901 
and over 4,000,000 tons more than in 1900. Such a rec- 
ord in the face of the unparalleled difficulties with which 
the furnace interests of the country contended last year is 
marvelous. When to the production are added the imports 
of pig iron last year, which were about 575,000 tons, our 
consumption of pig iron for the year appears to be about 
18,400,000 tons, our exports being less than 30,000 tons. 

The increase in production of steel-making pig iron last 
year was marked, as was also the case in the preceding 
year. A remarkable gain appears in basic iron, of which 
That there 
will be a further strong increase in basic pig iron is quite 


40 percent more was produced than in 1901. 


certain, in view of the large additions to the open-hearth 
capacity of the country. In the scarcity of scrap, pig iron 
must be had in greater percentage than heretofore, for the 
manufacture of open-hearth steel. Bessemer iron, while 
it showed a gain of 8.3 percent over 1901 did not make up 
so large a percentage of the whole as in 1901, being 58 per- 
cent as against 60.4 percent in 1901, 57-6 percent in 1900, 
60 percent in 1899 and 62.3 percent in 1898. The follow- 
ing table shows in gross tons the total of the various classes 
of iron produced last year and in the three preceding years: 


1902 conip 


1899 1900 1901 1902 with 1901] 


Bessemer 8,202,778 7,043,452 9,596,793. 10,393,168 inc. 8.38% 
Basix 85.083 1.072.376 1,448,850 2,038,590 inc 40% 
Fdy. and forge..4,432,892 4,773,414 4,832,711 5,389,549 inc. 11.5% 


It will be seen that the production of basic pig iron has 
more than doubled in three years. Another noteworthy 
feature of the table is that the production of foundry. and 
forge iron increased 550,000 tons over 1901 while in the 
latter year the total of foundry and forge iron increased 
only 60,000 tons over 1900. There must be added, also, 
the large importations of iron last year, nearly all of which 
was for foundry use. There is no separation as yet of 
the production of forge iron from that of foundry iron for 


1902, but it is safe to attribute the increase almost en- 
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tirely to the foundry industry. The higher price of bar 
iron turned considerable bar trade to steel the past. year, 
and it js to be considered also that of the forge iron pro- 
duced a portion was taken by pipe foundries. 

The acuteness of the fuel embargo in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois as compared with the South is reflected 
in. the figures. While Pennsylvania made a 10 percent 
increase over the production of 1901, Ohio a 9 percent in- 
crease, and Illinois an 8 percent increase, the Southern 
States showed a gain of 20 percent. 

Surprising as is the pig iron record for 1902, and with 
all its increase over 1901, the indications are that even a 
greater total will be shown for 1903. 





PITTSBURG’S TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 


That the Pittsburg district, the busiest and most pros- 
perous section in the iron trade of the world; that Pitts- 
burg, whose tonnage exceeds that of the port of New 
York; that Pittsburg, which the friends of a certain rail- 
road have even ventured to claim has been made by that 
railroad, should be shown to stand in neéd of vastly greater 
shipping facilities than are now at hand, is a spectacle 
which should attract the notice of all thinking men. That 
the wonderful advance of that district has not been the 
forced growth due to fortuitous shipping conveniences is 
more than proved by the fact that for months blast fur- 
naces and mills have been idle for lack of fuel and that at 
frequent intervals thousands and thousands of tons of raw 
and semi-finished material, which should find their way 
into immediate use, have had to be stocked, involving in- 
calculable loss and expense. ‘That the Pittsburg district 
has not been the only sufferer, but that the Valleys, Cleve- 
land and Chicago have suffered from delays to shipments 
which should pass through Pittsburg, only accentuates the 
fact that railroads which are now and have been patently 
opposing increased shipping facilities have notoriously 
failed to provide means to handle a tonnage which they 
tacitly claim is mortgaged to them. 

There are at the present time barely 20 main-line 
tracks leading out of Pittsburg: 


Pennsylvania. Railroad System: 
Pennsylvania Railroad Division 


Main Line ee Aa a F 4 
Western Pennsylvania Division ie 
Monongahela Division Perey Ae I 
Buffalo & Allegheny Valley Division I 
Pennsylvania Lines West: 
Pennsylvania Company (Ft. W., E. & P., P., Y. & A, 
C,  Fabeccss po edeweens ows » cake Te 
PG; 4 a aes abs cvewasce's 2 
Pennsylvania, B. & O. System: 
Main Line ieee sb ipekec te 
Wheeling Division Sis ob eSad Veen um :4 
FR FT ae a ee soll 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie, Main Line..... ey ey 
P., McK. & Y. Division.......... phon ceesgabate ae 
20 


We say there are barely 20 main-line tracks leading out 
of Pittsburg because the main line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio is not absolutely double track, although it is for some 
distance out of Pittsburg, while the Pennsylvania Co. is 
four-track only from a point just west of the city limits of 
Allegheny. From. there to the Union Station, Pittsburg, 
there are but two tracks in service, with one track over the 
Ohio Connecting Railroad to the Pan Handle. The Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie does not enter Pittsburg over its own 
track, nor does the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg. 

Ten years ago there were within one or two as many 
tracks as now, with the tonnage probably only a third of 
what is now offered. We must go back to a time when the 
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tonriage was less than‘a tithe of the present before we 
find ‘the number of tracks reduced by anything like one- 
half.. Are the improvements in the utilization of tracks by 
heavier train loads and better control sufficient to take 
care of the additional tonnage? We think not. Faster 
running, per se, will not do it. Theoretically, if the speed 
of a train is doubled, the distance’ in which it can be 
stopped is quadrupled, and putting trains four times as far 
apart, while only doubling their speed, cuts down the 
number of trains passing a given point in a given time by 
one-half. 

_ The topographical position of Pittsburg is such that 
most of the lines out pass between a river on the one side 
and a hill on the other. This has had two effects: it has 
discouraged railroads from adding additional tracks, on 
account of the expense, and it has encouraged them to rest 
secure with their insufficient facilities because nature made 
it dificult for new roads to force an entrance. » The. en- 
gineers of the Wabash railroad have seen their way to 
overcome naturé’s obstacles, but for nearly a year have 
been confronted with obstacles placed by other railroad 
interests and by the city government of Pittsburg itself. 
We must refrain from discussing this latter phase. 

As to improvements.in Pittsburg’s rail shipping facilities 
there is comparatively a small modicum of hope. The 
Pennsylvania Co. is elevating its tracks from the Union 
Station to the city limits of Allegheny, which will give 
four tracks in place of two; it is building an eastern ap- 
proach to the Ohio Connecting bridge, and decreasing the 
grade of the western. approach, which may be double 
tracked, along with the rest of the connecting line. Ad- 
ditional portions of the Western Pennsylvania Division 
are to be double tracked. The Pittsburg, McKeesport & 
Youghiogheny Division of the Lake Erie is to be double 
tracked to McKeesport. <A detached portion of the four 
track line of the Pennsylvania Co. below Pittsburg is to 
have additional tracks.. The Wabash will ultimately gain 
an entrance into Pittsburg. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie road does not enter Pitts- 
burg, but it has performed most signal service in relieving 
what would have otherwise been a much more intolerable 
condition. It is single track except for 24 miles of long 
sidings, to which are to be added the present season about 
12 miles. . The additional track is year by year being added 
to in the full ratio. which the increasing tonnage requires, 
but the road is practically a private enterprise. 

.When the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
with nearly 700 members, mostly Pittsburgers, discussed 
last week the subject, pregnant with possibilities of sugges- 

.tion, “Pittsburg’s Transportation Problems, Present and 
Future,” the net result was a history of the railroad devel- 
opment, arraignments of the river interests on the one side 
and of the railroad interests on the other, and an analysis 
of the details with which railroads manage their shipments. 

The relief which Pittsburg will get from railroad im- 
provements in progress or projected will be too small and 
too ‘tardy to right matters. Recourse must be had to 
water, which made Pittsburg in the first place. While 
Andrew Carnegie’s boast of three mills per ton mile for 
rail. shipments of ore and coal has been realized in prac- 
tice, with Pittsburg’s insufficient.and uncertain river ship- 
ping facilities freight can be and is carried at a cost of 
three-tenths of a mill per ton mile. Surely a reduction 
of go percent in the cost of moving freight is entitled to 
the fullest exploitation and encouragement. Yet with all 
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the agitation of a year for river improvement the net re- 
sult so far has been nothing but the order of the Secretary 
of War, from which it seems there is happily no appeal, 
that one bridge at Pittsburg must be raised. ‘This bridge, 
almost condemned as unsafe years ago, stands right at the 
mouth of the Allegheny River, has prevented all but the 
smallest craft from entering the river, and has been a 
most dangerous menace to the few for which it gave sufh- 
cient clearance. Not only has it shut off nearly all traf- 
fic on the Allegheny River, but it has curtailed the stor- 
age facilities of the Pittsburg harbor, formed by the dam 
below the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela, 
so that in times of drought the storage capacity for coal 
mined on the Monongahela has been insufficient. Mines 
have had to be shut down, when the Monongahela por- 
tion of the harbor was filled, whose product could other- 
wise have been held in the Allegheny awaiting a rise. 

The corralling of practically every manufacturing site 
on the lower Monongahela at enormous prices, the almost 
infinitesimal cost of river transportation, the building of 
an isthmian canal, the steel corporation’s purchase of land 
at New Orleans for immense docks and warehouses, the 
establishment of the wire product distributing warehouse 
at St. Louis, the development of the South and the Ohio 
valley, all point unmistakably to the absolute necessity of 
slackwatering the Ohio from Pittsburg to Cairo and the 
Allegheny for some distance above Pittsburg, and remov- 
ing all overhead impediments to river traffic. How soon 
the work will be accomplished is the only question. 

The. benefits of the improvement will not be merely 
local.. Districts for whose raw material Pittsburg is 
merely the gateway, the valleys, Cleveland, Chicago, the 
With the isth- 


mian canal the Pacific coast will be no small gainer. 


west and the south, will feel the benefit. 


LABOR UNIONS AND STRIKE VIOLENCE. 





It has been the customary thing for labor union leaders 
to disclaim responsibility for violence growing out of 
strikes. President Mitchell has been plausible in his dis- 
avowals in connection with the reign of murder and ter- 
ror under which citizens in the anthracite region lived in 
the months of the strike. Yet Judge Gray was impelled 
by the character of much of the testimony concerning vio- 
lence by unionists to turn to Mr. Mitchell and bid him 
with some vehemence to bring his organization up out of 
the mire in which the deeds of many of its members had 
sunk it. Interrogation failed to elicit evidence that any 
steps had been taken by the union to discipline any of its 
members who had been guilty of rioting and assault. 

At Chicago the past week the trial has ended, of Jacob 
E. Johnson, business agent of a local union of brass mold- 
ers, and five other committeemen of the union, charged 
with conspiracy to injure non-union men in the labor 
troubles of last year. Johnson and one other were found 
guilty and fined $1,250 each. 
two were acquitted and two were found guilty and fined 
It was testified that Johnson had instigated 
.When the strike 
showed signs of waning, the testimony was that Johnson 
proposed as the only thing left to do that a “wrecking 
crew” be organized and “drop a few logs on the heads of 


Of the remaining four, 


$750 each. 
violence against non-union workers. 


those fellows,” referring to non-union men employed in 
It was shown 
that four of the defendants arranged for the employment 


the basement of one of the struck shops. 
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of a band of men to fall upon and attack non-union men 
who were pointed out by pickets. As a result of these 
tactics two men were shot and several severely beaten. 
Violence is an almost inevitable attendant of strikes. 
Fear of personal injury, social boycott, loss of property, 
and indignity to wives and children, is the chief reliance 
in the war upon the men who may elect to work in a 
picketed plant. Labor leaders—the best of them—pub- 
licly condemn violence; but there is no escape from the 
charge that the machinery of the modern strike as con- 
ducted by the majority of unions, is not complete without 
intimidation, property loss, assault and not infrequently 
murder. When the public utterances of their leaders, 
who are intelligent above the average of their membership, 
are so bitter against courts and the militia, the unions 
cannot expect to escape all responsibility for the lawless- 
ness of their more ignorant members, particularly after 
their minds have been incited against their employers and 
against non-union men by the oratory that generally pre- 
cedes. a strike. Disavowals will be better received when 
the unions show a disposition to put their law-breaking 


members under the ban. 


During the absence in Eurepe of President Jas. Ross, the 
management of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. and the Domin 


on Coal-Co., will be in the hands of the vice presidents of the 


companies; Hon. Geo. A. Cox and Hon. R Forget. C. Shields 
second vice president and general manager, will be in charge of 
the mines 

Joseph E. Schwab, of New York, president of the American 
Steel Foundries, spent several days last week inspecting the 


plant at Alliance, O., and those in the Pittsburg district 
William Fitzpatrick, 


Obermeyer Co. in the Eastern States, was severely injured at 


traveling representative of the S 


Pittsburg last week, being struck by a street car. One arm was 


broken and he was otherwise severely injured 
John Birkinbine, of Philadelphia, has been re-elected as 


president of the Franklin Institute 


f +) 


E. F. Bradt has resigned as manager of the mines of the 


Lake Superior Consolidated Co. and will become manager of 


a mining company about to be organized, with D. M. Philbin, 
of the Eastern Minnesota Road as president The new com 
pany will open a large mine.on the Mesabi range about six 
miles from Hibbing and directly east of the Sellers. Many 
millions of tons of ore have been proved up 

\ dinner was given to the officers, managers, superintendent 
and sales managers of the Carnegie Co. at the Duquesne Cl 


Saturday evening, Jan. 24. James Gayley was 


at Pittsburg, 


the guest of honor. Hon. James H. Reed, general counsel for 
the Carnegie interests and director in. the steel corporation, 
presided. Mr. Gayley responded to the toast “The United 
States. Steel Corporation.” H. P. Bope, first vice president of 


the Carnegtre Steel Co., spoke on “The Carnegie Co.”; A. B 


Wolvin, on “Our Inland Marine,” and Thomas Lynch, presi 
dent of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., on “ 
present were Ch irles \\ Bake rT. Crier ree Bak i” \W k Bal 
singer, L. C. Bihler, W. W. Blackburn, J. H. Blackburn, C. D 
Fraser, James Gayley, G. H. Hamfeldt, E. J. Hamilton, J 
Ogden Hoffman, F. E. House, H. P, Bope, L. T. Brown, J. J 


lransportation.” Those 


Campbell, N. D. Carpenter, H..P. Howell, Nelson P. Hulst, 


A. R. Hunt, Charles Cassils, D. M. Clemson, D. H. Coble, W 
R. Conrad, Fhomas F. Cole, W. E. Corey, I. W. Jenks, Nor 
wood Johnson, George W. Johnson, Walter M. Kelly, O. W 
Kennedy, G. W. Kepler, W. B. Dickson, Charles | 
A. C. Dinkey, H. A. Finnerty, R. A. Franks, D. G. Kerr, J. P 
Kessler, Jr.. Wilbur Sargent Locke, 
Thomas Lynch, W. C. Magee, E. H. Martin, J..S. Matson 
Thomas Morrison, W. C. McCausland, Thomas McDonald, 
George A. McDonald, F. R. McFeatters, C. E.. McKillips, John 
McLeod, Jamés R. Mills, Jr., John C. Neal, Frank C. Neal, W 


Homer J. Lindsay, 


Dinke y. 
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J. Olcott; Gibson D, Packer, William J. Post, N. M. Peterson, 
Robert Richardson, W. J. Root, 
McGilvary Shiras, William H 
Singer, T. Guilford Smith, C. A. Stone, Charles L. Taylor, 
W. J. Totten, W. H. D. Totten, Jr., B. H. Taylor, E. H. Utley, 
William Whigham, H. D. Williams, A. B. Wolvin, John E 
Woods, Thomas Woods 


James H. Reed, John Reis, 


James Scott, John R. Scott, 


Lake Superior Iron Mines. 


It is reported that J. J. Hill has closed the option taken 


some time ago for a three-fifths interest in the Laura and 
Winifred mines at Hibbing, the purchase price being $160,000 
Capt M. L 
two-fifths interest. 

Corrigan, McKinney & Co., 
west on the Mesabi. range and have taken a lease of three 


Way, of Virginia, Minn., and associates hold a 


Cleveland, are working farther 


forties owned. by Longyear and Bennett, about three miles 
west of the Stevenson mine. 

Che Volunteer mine on the Cascade Range, Lake Superior 
recently. transferred to the steel corporation in its purchase of 
the Union Steel Co., will be worked for a large output the 
coming year. The steel corporation now owns nearly all the 
properties on that range, all but the Wheat (Corrigan, Mc 
Kinney & Co.) and the Richmond (A. Maitland) and the fee 

this latter ts owned by it. 

The little town of Claysville, Pa., located a short dis- 
tance from Washington, Pa., is being boomed as a loca 
tion for industrial plants. Already the Claysville Foundry 
& Machine Co. has a plant in operation and the South 
Pittsburg Steel Co.. will locate a structural fitting plant 
n the town. The erection of a brass foundry is also be 


ng promote d 


J. S. McKesson, property agent for Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co., of Cleveland, operating the Charlotte furnace at 
Scottdale, Pa., 
chase of 5,000 acres of coking coal land in the Blacklick 
Work on the erection of 


closed negotiations this week for the pur 


District; Indiana County, Pa. 
300 bee-hive ovens will be commenced immediately and 


pushed to 


completion at an early date. The coke pro- 
duced will be used in the Charlotte and other furnaces 
operated by this concern 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa., has 
plans prepared for the erection of a railroad bridge over 
the Monongahela River at Hazelwood, Pittsburg, which 
will form the connecting link between its new railroad and 
i¢ Monongahela River Connecting Railroad, which is 
now operated as a mill road along both sides of the 
South 
\ bill has been introduced in Congress by 


Monongahela River, serving the Soho, Eliza and 


Side plants 


Congressman Dalzell authorizing the erection of this 
bridg Che 8,000 tons of steel required will be supplied 
by the structural mills of the company 


The Beaver Valley Metal Co., New 


nstalling two additional brass furnaces which will greatly 


Brighton, Pa., is 


increase the output of the plant rhe company was re 
cently organized and took over the foundry operated. by 
Louis A. Glaser. A specialty is made of copper, bronze, 
non-shrinkable 


metal for patterns is also produced. W. D 


brass and aluminum castings, while a 
jerry, who 
has been in charge of the brass foundries of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and of large plants in the East, is president; 
EK. T.. McComb, vice president, and L. A. Glaser, secretary 


ind treasurer 


Che Falls Machine Co Sheb ygean Falls, Wis., has taken 
formerly operated by the Pheenix Iron 


Works and is changing the lin 


possession of the plant 


f products from agricultural 


implements to wood working machinery F. Diehl, vice presi 
dent of the company, has. a number of patents on labor saving 
devices and it the intention to manufacture all of his pat 
ented m nery and 1 nlarge on the line as quickly as pos 


intention to do general foundry and ma- 


machinery is now being installed in 
be up to date in every particular. 
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The Drawback on Wire Products. 


In the hearing of Jan. 15 before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives at Washington, on the 
Lovering bill providing for the amendment of the drawback 
law, the relation of the wire trade to the proposed change was 
explained by W: -H. Seaver, secretary of the National Wire 
Corporation of ‘New. Haven, Conn. In explanation of the 
purpose of his bill. Mr. Lovering said that it- was simply ad- 
ministrative; that it. did mot touch the schedules, nor open 
up the question of tariff revision; but makes operative what 
jit is believed the framers of the Dingley~ bill intended. - He 
expressed the belief that the bill was safeguarded in ‘every 
way so as to protect the government against loss. The bill pro- 
vides for the return of 100 percent, iristead: of 99 percent, of 
the duty, where material is: re-éxported;. also. that when im- 
ported duty-paid materials are. used in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of articles in the United States, but they cannot be 
specifically identified by the manufacturer or producer as hav- 
ing been used in the manufacture or production of any article, 
as is now required, a drawback may be allowed on the exporta- 
‘tion of such articles. 

The statement of Mr. Seaver presenting reasons in favor 
of the passage of the bill was as follows: 

“T represent more than the National Wire Corporation, in- 
asmuch as there has: been recently formed the National Steel 
& Wire Company, who also operate plants in. DeKalb, Il, and 
in Oakland, Cal. . The Oakland. plant will be running in the 
next few weeks. Tle.DeKalb plant is running and has been 
for some years.: We have built our plants: with the distinct 
idea of engaging to a very large extent in the business of 
wire rope, field fence and wire ‘specialtiés, including nails. 
At the present titne we are doing some export business; . in 
fact, we have sent several shipments to Canada, and under the 
present drawback. regulations we have no difficulty in identify- 
‘ing the material that goes into that business. But when we 
get into the more highly finished lines of product, the difficul- 
ties are very much greater. For instance, in. making wire 
fence, it is possible for us to identify each size and ‘each par- 
ticular lot of wire that. goes through the ‘wire mill to the gal- 
vanizing house and into the fence mill; but it is very difficult 
and requires a great deal of extra expense in. hookkeeping, 
clerks, etc. It would be of great benefit to us, and would aid 
us largely in pushing our foreign business if this matter were 
simplified. We can under the present law, identify aj] ma- 
terial, but it is very difficult. 

“Another point is this: We make in our New Haven mill 
the raw material for the other mills. We ‘use imported billets 
and domestic billets, depending on the market. The quantities 
will vary, but nearly always’ we are using both. Now, I be 
lieve it is a’ very simple matter for us to identify the value 
of imported and exported material to the satisfaction of the 
Treasury officials. In other words, it is practically all of the 
lower grades of Bessemer or open-hearth steel, which are 
used in the steel business generally, and-if we had the privi- 
lege of using American or imported raw. material, without re 
gard to the necessity of identification, it would simplify all 
of these matters, and’ would enable us to push this export 
business to a very much greater extent than at present. We 
are now making connections in foreign countries for the sale 
of fencing, in particular, and will soon add wire ‘rope as well, 
so we cannot express too strongly the interest that we have in 
this particular ‘measure on that account. 

“In regard to section 2: That is another point. that touches 
us very closely. In the very near future we expect to be very 
large manufacturers of wire rope, and one of the largest con 
sumers of wire rope is the ship building industry. Of course, 
under the present law: they can import wire rope and get the 
drawback of duty; whereas, unless we make our wire rope 
entirely of imported wire, when of course we do not want to 
do, in view of the fact that we can make the raw. materials our- 
selves, from imported steel billets, we are not able to secure 
the drawback that a foreign manufacturer of wire rope would 


secure. 

“The retaining of 1 percent of duty may be a small matter; 
on the other hand, in view of the volume of business we do, 
it amounts to a. great dealin the course of a year, and in so 
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far is an additional tax upon us. Our sole object is to develop 
our business to the very largest éxtent possible. Our domestic 
business-at the present time- keeps our plants fully occupied, 
but we are increasing the capacity of our plants very largely, 
and we are looking to the time in the near future when it 
will. be necessary for us to find foreign markets, and in that 
way take care of the increase of production of our various 
mills. In so doing, we will employ more men, put more money 
into labor, and because our labor is employed in the higher 
finished lines, the percentage of labor cost is very much 
greater, than in the case of the United States Steel Corpora 
tion, which produces in the great majority of cases the less 
highly finished products.” 

The Chairman: The drawback allowance for the last three 
years, as I understand, was about $5,000,000 and of course this 
I percent would be about $50,000? 

Mr. Seaver: And it is to that extent an additional tax. 

The Chairman: What you desire is a drawback on domestic 
material where you have imported an equal amount of foreign 
material of the same class, etc? 

Mr. Seaver: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: At present we charge countervailing duties 
on exports from foreign countries, and suppose the foreign 
Governments should regard this as a bounty paid on domestic 
iron, for instance, used in manufacture apd exported, and 
should put on a countervailing duty equal to that? 

Mr. Seaver: I can not understand how they could do that 
I speak now for our own particular interests. I can not see 
how it would change the condition as it already exists; it 
simply means the same thing, only under different regulations, 
as | look at it. 

The Chairman: As you have, perhaps, noticed in the papers, 
Germany is already making some trouble about fhe present 
drawback law, stating that we not only pay the full amount 
of duty. collected but pay more than that, which operates 
as an export bounty and they make complaints against it. It 
has occurred to me that if we allowed this drawback on ma 
terials used that were domestic materials, domestic produc 
tions, they would have the same right to say that it was an 
export bounty as we have said in the case of sugar? 

Mr. Seaver: My answer to that is that the duty must be paid 
as the law provides on the imported materials, and it should 
be clearly evident, I think, that no export bounty would be 
effective: to any manufacturing concern where they are ob 
liged already to pay the full amount or more than the full 
amount of the drawback, in duties to the government. In that 
connection, I might say that I have recently made a price for a 
large export order to South Africa. I made it through a large 
New York export house and I did not know what the result 
would be; but I was. notified a few days ago that my price 
That price was based on having the 
imported into 


was the lowest offer. 
steel made by the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
our New Haven mill, put through the process of manufacture 
there and exported from New York. I do not know that we 
will get the order. 

The Chairman: And then you get the drawback? 

Mr. Seaver: We can get the drawback, because we can 
identify that material; but when we get into the higher grades, 
the finer grades, it is very difficult. The difficulty many times 
would discourage the export business. 

Mr. Swanson: Is the company a constituent company of the 
United States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Seaver: No, sir. 

Mr. Swanson: What is the difference in price for steel bil- 
lets and raw material in foreign countries and at home, at the 
present time? 

Mr. Seaver: Nearly $10 a ton. 

Mr. Swanson: Then you can buy the steel cheaper abroad 
than at home? 

Mr. Seaver: At the present time we can buy it abroad and 
pay the duty cheaper than we can buy it at home. These con- 
ditions are somewhat abnormal. 

Mr. Swanson: Without the drawback, your company would 
be to a large extent dependent upon the United States Steel 
Corp ration ? 

Mr. Seaver: Yes, sir; it would at present absolutely shut 
us out of the foreign market as independent producers. They 
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of course have a greater profit on cruder products than we 
have, because we buy much of the raw material that goes into 
the more highly finished lines of: product. 

Mr. Swanson: . If you do not buy from. foreign countries, 
whom are you compelled to buy from in this country? 

Mr. Seaver: The United States Steel Corporation, the 
Jones & Laughlins Co., the Cambria Steel Co., the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co., the Lackawanna Steel Co., soon to be in 
operation, and many others 

Mr. Swanson:. What quantity of raw material that would 
be purchased is controlled or produced by the United States 
Steel Corporation ? 

Mr. Seaver: I am not familiar with the latest figures, but 
it is safe to say that it is more than two-thirds of the ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Metcalf 
present time? 

Mr. Seaver: In Canada. 


Are you engaged in the export business at the 


Mr. Grosvenor: Is there any one corporation or combina- 


tion that controls the price of the raw material in this country? 
Mr. Seaver: that the United States Steel 


Corporation controls the price, if you consider that the pur- 


I should say yes; 


chase of the surplus product of independent furnaces consti 
tutes control. 

Mr. Grosvenor: What has been their action towards raising 
or lowering the price? 

Mr. Seaver: 
such a high level that many independent mills have found 


Their policy has been to retain the prices at 


it very difficult to live. It has therefore been necesgary fot 
them to go into the more highly finished lines, which the 
United States Steel Corporation and its constituent companies 
do not touch, except to a limited extent. Many small wire 
manufacturers today are wholly dependent upon independent 
mills for their supply of wire rods and we are selling raw 
material to many of them in the Eastern part of the country, 
who would find it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a suf 
ficient supply at a reasonable price were it not for our own 
company and others in the same line. 

Mr. Grosvenor: Is it not true that there is a greater number 
of plants in the steel and iron business that have been built 
within the last year and that are now building than in any 
other equal length of time? 

Mr. Seaver: I think so 

Mr. Swanson: What is your idea as to the present duties on 
iron and steel and the reduction of them, and free trade as t« 
those products ? 

Mr. Seaver: For the benefit of the country as a whole | 
should say keep them as they are. For our own personal 
benefit, I should naturally say reduce them; but I think we are 
broad enough to look at the matter from the standpoint of 
the whole country. Our whole policy is and will be to develoy 
the higher grades of material, where a few dollars a ton. on 
raw material is not an important factor. 

Mr. Swanson: How does the average cost of production of 
iron and steel in this country compare with the average cost 
of production of iron and steel in other countries? 
Mr. Seaver: Theoretically it is about the same. Of. course 
it is known we have the greatest opportunities in the world 
in the supply of raw materials, but when it comes to a ques 
tion of labor, that is a different matter. There is no doubt 
that the labor costs us very much more. 

Mr. Swanson: If you can export your raw material abroad 
and compete with the other nations in the production of iron 
and steel even in the finished products and pay the freight 
going there, you certainly ought to be able to compete in the 
home markets? 

Mr. Seaver: I think so. 

Mr. Grosvenor: What is your product when finished? 

Mr. Seaver: We manufacture wire rods, wire of all 
kinds, wire fencing, wire rope, wire nails to a limited extent, 
and certain other wire specialties 

Mr. Grosvenor: What is the condition of steel manufactur 
ers in the United States, taking the whole line? Is there a 
greater demand than there is product, or is there a greater 
product than there is demand? 

Mr. Seaver: There is a differential in there that.is rather 
hard to explain. I know it to be a fact that in spite of the 
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enormous demand in this. country, certain companies are 


still holding on to their expart business at 


prices which I 
know are very much less than those obtained in this country 
If what you suggest is true, that the domestic demand is 
greater than the production, it would seem that they would 
try to fill that domestic demand more exclusively than they dk 
now, except so far as necessary to retain a foothold in foreign 
markets. 

Mr. Swanson: Does the United States Steel Company 
charge you more for the raw material when you buy from 
them than they do foreigners? 

Mr. Seaver: When they sell it in the same form, ‘yes, sir 


Mr. Swanson: The export price to foreigners is less than 


it is to vou? 
Mr. Seaver: 


Canada at a price which is several dollars a ton less than they 


I know that they have offered wire rods in 


offer the same rods for domestic use 


Mr. Swanson: When you sell your finished product, do you 


sell it abroad at less than you sell it at home? 
Mr. Seaver: Yes, sir: 
drawback. 
Mr. Swanson he only difference is the difference of the 
drawback? 


because we get the benefit of the 


Mr. Seaver Yes, sir: in fact, if it was not for that benefit 


it would be absolutely impossible under present conditions to 


S¢ any material abroad 


Mr. Swanson: I understand that your business is in finished 


material, and that the wages you pay in your mills are higher 


m the average than in the other lines of the steel business? 


Mr. Seaver: Yes, sit 

Mr. Swanson lf we gave you free raw material vou could 
continue to pay your present: wages and continue to compet 
with the producers in other countries? 

Mr. Seaver: Yes, sit lhe instance | gave as to my prices 


\trica -being lower than any. price offered in the 
world I think answers that question pretty fully 
Mr. Swanson: Have you made any comparison as tothe 
wages ‘aid abroad in the same class of work that you are 
doing? 
Mr. Seaver 


spend consid rab ( 


It is impossible to find’out ‘unless we should 
money and time in investigating 
The Chairman: Do you base your statement on the South 
African case? 

Mr. Seaver: No, sir That 


ness which I referred to 


is simply an instance of busi 


Mr. Tawney: It is to be presumed that the cost of material 
abroad is greater than the cost to you. or 


would 


therwise you 
not have been able.to make that price 

Mr. Seaver 
Mr. Swanson 


element in the production of the material that 


Presumably so 
You have machinery and machinery is an 
lessens the cost 


ind the ingenuity of American labor and the improved ma 


chinery enables you to. produce the finished product cheapes 
than abroad and. still pay the higher wages 
Mr. Seaver: That is We simply ask that this 


present regulation for the collection of drawbacks be simpli 


exactly 


fied as much as possible in order that we may continue along 
the lines we have already inaugurated and do it much bette 


than under the present regulation 


The Keystone Boiler. & Radiator Co... Huntingdon. Pa. was 
organized a year and a half ago and now employs 125 men 
he company is patentee and manufacturer of the Keystone 
hot water and steam boiler It also makes three different 
styles of radiators running in all standard sizes from 45 
nches down The company has been unable to fill all. its 
orders and therefore has been compelled to enlarge its plant 
It is now equipped with improved machinery, using steam 
ind electric power as vell as compressed ait Already con 
tracts have been taken ipwards f 1,000,000 feet of radia 
ion as well as s« , ( wilers to be shipped during 
the vear of 1002 lhe pany has a capacity tor melting &o 
tons of iron per day floor space of the foundry and 
machine hon vers 100,000 quare teét, with overt 

io | DD n 1 mall line oT t he 


» | | 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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17,821,307 Tons of Pig Iron in 1902. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has ‘receive:] from 
the manufacturers complete statistics of the production of all 
kinds of pig iron in the United States in 1902; also of the 
stocks of pig iron which were for sale on Dec. 31, 1902. The 
total production of pig iron in 1902 was 17,821,307 gross tons, 
against 15,878,354 tons in 1901, 13,780,242 tons in 1900, 13,620, 
703 tons in 1899, and 11,773,934 tons in 1898. The following 
table gives the half-yearly production of pig iron in the last 
five years, in gross tons: 











Periods. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 1901, 1902 
First half........ 5.969.703. | 6,289,167 | 7,642,569 | 7,674.63 | 8,803,574 
Second half......| 5,904,231 7,331,536 | 6,146,673 8,203,741 9,012,733 


Total... .........| 11,773,934 | 13,620,703 | 13,789,242 |. 15,878,354 | 17,821,207 





The increase in production in the second half of 1902 over 
the first half of 1902 was 204,159 tons.. The total increase in 
1902 Over I90I was:1,942,953 tons. This is a somewhat smaller 
increase than the year 1901 showed over the year. 1900, which 
was 2,089,112 tons. Nevertheless, says General Manager Swank, 
it is certainly remarkable that there should have been such a 
large increase in production in 1902, wheri there were serious 
adverse conditions to contend with, chiefly inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities, resulting in a short supply of coke and iron 
ore and the banking for longer or shorter périods of many fur 
naces. The anthracite coal strike also seriously. interfered 
with the activity of many Eastern furnaces. In 1gor this 
country made more pig iron than Great Britain and.Germany 
combined, and in 1902 we made more than these countries and 
Belgium combined. The whole number of furnaces in blast on 
Dec. 31, 1902, was 307, against 266 on Dec. 31, 1901, and 232 on 
Dec. 31, 1900. The production by States was as follows: 








TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. 



























“Blast Furnaces. I Production. 
_ - — Gross tons of 2,240 Ibs 
In ” Dec || (Includes Spiegeleisén.) 
States. Blast 3, || —_—___ —_——— — 
June || FPirst Secon Total for 
3°, | In. | Out. |Total| Half of | Half =| 1¢02 

1902. 1902. 1902. 
methine: A gimetncntvatii 
Massach usetts...... aon I 2 1 “ss 1,716 1.644 3,360 
Connecticut.......,... 2 2 2 4 5,278 6,808 12,086 
New York ...:....:... 9 10 10 | 20 386,523 214,8,6 401,369 
New Jersey ... 6 6 5. | u 105,295 86,085 191 380 
Pennsylvania. 109 116 33. |.149 || 4,045,965] 4,071,835) 8,117,800 
Maryland..............) 4 4 2} 6 148,619] 154.610, 303,229 
Virginia................| 16 19 7) & 263,233} . 273,983, ~ 537,216 
North Carolin on Fee i a. 
I ceccosevcicsins. a 3 2 2) 12,401] = 19,914 32,315 
Alabama 31 39 7 46 700,546 771,665 1,472,211 
Texas ..... eesell poccensed ae 4 1,528 1,567 3,095 
West Virginia ..... ; gg) Sean 3 93,297 89,708) 183 605 
Kentucky ...... nied 5 3 8 51,089 59,636 110,725 
Tennessee 15 16 | 6 22 187,359 205,419 392,775 
RIS ....0cc00000 46 47. | u $8 1,775,496] 1,855,892) 3,631,388 
Illinois 19 15 5 20 | 879,800 850,420! 1,730,220 
Michigan ..... 6 oe ie 10 | $5,661 69,552 155,23 
Wisconsin .. ss 6 ap VG. 6 | ap onan 
Minnesota ............ Reh Bee A eae 1 | } 132,531) 142,456 273,987 
Missouri ............... 2 2 | niandhaai y 
— ceccccceseceees 3 3 : : > 133,237 136 603 269 930 
Washington .. man’ 3 r= rl J 

ee | - 
412 || 8,808,574] 9,012,733) 17 821,707 














~ Total... sevesse-t 286 | 307 | 105 


Production according to fuel in rgo02 is shown in the table 
below. . It gives also the unsold stocks in the hands of makers, 
according to fuel, at the end of the four half years terminating 
June 30,: 1901, and Dec. 31, 1901, June 30, 1902, 
and Dec. 31, “1902. The production of charcoal pig 
iron in- 1902 was 378,504 tons, against 360,147 tons in. I9OI 
and 339,874 tons.in 1900. The production of mixed charcoal 
and coke pig iron m 1902 was 11,665 tons, agarnst 23,294 tons 
in 1901 and 44,608 tons in 1900: 


UNSOLD STOCKS AND PRODUCTION ACCORDING TO FUEL, 




















Stocks Unsold. |Production Gross tons of 2,240 
Gross tons of 2,240 Ibs | lbs. (Includes Spiegeleisen). 
Fuel. June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, Dec. 31,||First hal ee re Total -for 
1901. 1902. 1902 | of 1902 1902 1902. 
Bitumin’us| 197,396 | 42,426) 21 621 | 38,645 || —— 732 8.433, 159 |16,315,891 
Anthracite.| 113,117 | 12,007 4,715 4,080 }| 40 | 331,507 | 1,115,247 
Charcoal ....| 58,083 ' 15,950/ 3,525] 7,226|/ 186,098 | 192,406 378,504 
Charcoal 
and coke! 3,964! | a esnpeaen | 6,004 5,661 11,665 
Total .........| 372,560 , 70,647 | 29,861 | 49,95! le 8,808,574 9 9,012,733 |17,821,307 
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Che mixed. charcoal and coke tron referred: to above was 
produced by one Tennessee furnace. The statistics of stocks 
of ‘unsold pig iron do not. include pig iron made by the owners 
of rolling mills or steel works for their own use, but only pig 
iron.made for sale and which was unsold on the dates given 
lhe stocks of pig iron which were unsold in the hands of 
manufacturers.or which were under their control at the close 
of 1902, and were not intended for their own consumption, 
amounted. to 49,951 tons, against 70,647 tons at the close of 
1901, and 442,370 tons at the close of 1900. 

lhe American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Co. held no pig 
iron whatever in any of its yards on Dec. 31, 1902. This is the 
first time since its organization in 1889 that the. company has 
not held ‘at least a small quantity of pig iron in its yards at 
the close of a calendar year. At the end of 1901 it had 3,000 
tons. - The distribution of unsold stocks at the end of the last 
four half-year periods is shown in the following: 


TOTAL STOCKS OF UNSOLD PIG IRON 


Gross Tons «cf 2,240 Lbs. 

















STATES oaneea l . ecm 
| June 30, | Dec. 31, | jane » 30, | Dec. 31, 
1901. | I901 1902 1902 
Massachusetts and Conn............... | 1,477 684 | 463 229 
ETN AR 14,930 4,907 772 2,661 
OT IED siindinea dont encdesnss echoes ob — 3,150 648 241 700 
I 135,921 20,750 9,279 5,1 2 
i Deon hasnapsiahonneuepmntanannaaneds | - P 
WIE etierectcten cesses ETP ORE 21,134 8,477 5,267 °.79! 
North Carolina, Ga., and Texas.... | 4,388 1,066 | ...cccse- <n Se, aoa 
Alabama...... neo seebunnatites | 95,515 4,393 5,947 22 404 
Kentucky and West Va............ : 8,067 3,156 1,5 1,125 
I cide sneeoreens 4 | 11,595 1,361 1,559 3.554 
See seaeesserseseees 37,877 15,299 1,303 4,457 
Michigan and Minnesota | | 
Illinois and Wisconsin..... me 
Missouri and Colorado............... r 35,200 6,906 3,441 ga 
PERI BORO oc ccccccs<cccocese. wae ih 
Total. ibiaaiviatiesieannie | 372,§60 70,647 29,861 49,95! 


STOCKS OF PIG IRON IN PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO 





pO Ra res 77,977 3,783 | 2,094 150 
& | Schuylkill Valley................... 17,136 4,786 | 1,076 400 
= | Upper Susquehanna Valley. 
5 | Lower Susquehanna Valley.. } 5,999 1,409 — 2,25 
> { Juniata il , 7.978 600 3, ri 1,598 
2 | Allegheny County ......... Shahi ‘7: OS) ee ei rag ee The Seed 
= | Shenango Valley.. “ 7,209 4,017 BQO | ...cece ad 
a | | Miscellaneous bituminous ie 19,674 3,139 | 5 6 ROR RE 
| Charcoal. a 3,088 3,046 | 589 718 
f Mahoning Valley bitum 13,568 8,343 364 2,503 
| Hocking Valley ° } 1,300 Jenin POOF cicosss a 
2 | Lake Counties ee aie 10,600 YO Pet Ee 
= ) Miscellaneous _ gg eee Ee 
~ | Hanging Rock : sadoosd 9,244 5,703 359 865 
| Hanging Rock dhisiedah” ainiien 1,915 2,582 250 1,089 


The production of Bessemer and low-phosphorus pig iron in 
1902 was 10,393,168 tons, against 9,596,793 tons in Igo01. The 
production of basic pig iron in 1902 was 2,038,590 tons, against 
1,448,850 tons in 1901, and 1,072,376 tons in 1900. The produc 
tion. of spiegeleisen and ferromangauese in 1902 was 212,081 
tons, against 291,461 tons in 1901, and 255,977 tons in 1900. The 
tables below show the production of Bessemer iron in 1902 by 
States and in the case of Pennsylvania and Ohio by districts 


also the production of basic iron: 


PRODUCTION, OF BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON 


New Wort®.. .....<c0<00.. RA oe ee ? 


17,983 i 48,698 } 66 681 














BUG DOPED, .csstses ctesetex wittinitinaae y 
oo Ee — 2,579,439 2,559 $83 5,1,,0,022 
Maryland . nin iacuieoen ‘ . ; 144,750 152,221 296 Q71 
, . aa inetsilitee 93,297 89 640 182, 
Kentucky and Tennessee .... ........... 2,855 6,891 9,7 + 
CHOU cn baspnnguemeneodennpty’: sécckgs dupont tgueds Sitends 1,372,209 | 1,555,399 | 2,927, 60s, 
atid ick isnot dinstesiuaee, cilbveodicusc siete: 752.989 | 742.309 | 1,495,298 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 38,349 | 43,979 82,328 
Missouri and Colorado.. natinetntedg a 104,061 7.519 201,580 
Total . scald slab isaac aati aiteikia ct 5,105,932 5,287,296 10 393,168 





PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND OHIO 











S EES Le ee 77.3% 38,229 115,645 
= | Schuylkill Valley...............6c000..00. 30,902 23,318 54,220 
© | Upper Susquehanna Valley 3,147 "3,147 
— | Lower Susquehanna Valley...........)) .2,, |)" ree 
& | Juniata Valley... bie so 225,696 178,960 404,656 
| Allegheny County... 1,551,847 1,571,785 3,123,632 
v | Shenango Valley.....:. ..... beadin 434,597 457,17 891.776 
% | Miscellaneous bituminous... 255 864 281,112 536,976 
{ Mahoning Valley.. aia 561,955 §31,277 1,093,242 
6! mye WOTEEY nose. csccrecccosssccceeseee Jooesenensepoonsens hitting tdetinial cxcinpsenenimnns 
‘= { Lake Counties.. , ececeecess 344,117 474,990 819,107 
5 | Hanging Rock bituminous...... pill 52,568 60,035 ~ 603 
Miscellaneous bituminous............ | 413,559 489,094 902,653 
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> vc N J d PIG N T NCLUDING CHARCOAL IRON ‘ : 
PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON, NOT INC co Oo i8o1, he was-connected with the Van Dorn tron’ Works. for a 
number of years 
New York and New Jersey santana §°,994 49,742 go,736 , , 
Pennsylvania—Allegheny County...... 443.901 488 631 132,532 Ferdinand Protzman, Sr., for many years connected with 
Pennsylvania—Other counties...... 304 633 291,553 §96,216 ot . , , , , st . 
Virginia and Alabama........... 79 974 115,217 295,191 the steel industry, died at his home in Allegheny, Pa., on 
Ohio and Missouri : 73772 4S | 8391S Wednesday, Jan. 21, aged 63 years. He was born in Waynes 
Total 1,053,274 985,316 2,038, 5% boro, Franklin Co, Jan. 1, 1840. He went to Pittsburg about 
ae meee 1865 and began the publication of the /ron World, which was 
An interesting table follows, which shows how general was afterward merged into the American Manufacturer. When the 
the increase in production. last. year, as compared with Igo! consumption of tin plate in the United States began to attract 
\labama, Tennessee and Virginia had increases above the attention among some few manufacturers of iron, the publish 
average ers of the paper organized a company for the manufacture of 
m nlate - ao al of « : ~~ shela rive 
PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON FROM tin plate, locating a plant at a point on the Monongahela river, 
1899 TO 1903 BY STATES. now known as Demmler. . The manufacture of tin plate and a 
ss ~- 7 _——— 7 —- high quality of sheet iron began and was conducted with some 
Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. success for several months, when the British manufacturers cut 
States. Se prices below the cost of American manufacture. Financial dif 
es — 1901 see ficulties ensued, the result of which was that the publication 


and property of Messrs. Protzman & Cowan was sold under 








} : tts . 2,476 1 3, 360 ale ‘ . ’ 
Connection’. |. taney |. ches 336 execution, when it was purchased by the American Manufa 
New York........... angi 264,346 292,827 401, 369 turer. Mr. Protzman engaged as an employe of the /ron Age 
REE 127.598 170,262 191, 3% ; 
Pennsylvania ................ 6,5 58 878 6,365,035 8,117,B00 ater going with the late Jacob D. Weeks to the American 
EE 234,477 299,07 703, 220 r ' 
Virginia ~~ 91 pe rh em | Manufacturer, with which he was again identified for a number 
North Carolin ereee b 17,835 28,984 27,333 32,315 f year In 1889 Mr. Protzman associated himself with Mr 
Georgia egese eoces . ’ = —~ : : ~ 
Alabama Set ss 1 083.905 1,184.337 1,225,212 1,472,211 \ lams, the discoverer of. what is wel known 1m steel manu 
Texas ... dete 803 10,150 273 3,095 : , , , ae ee 
West Virginia ..... ‘ 187,858 166,758 166,597 183,00 facture as the Adams process of making steel direct from the 
Kentucky ....... oe 71,592 68,462 £80,72 re; and organized the Iron & Steel Improvement Co., which 
Tennessee — me 340, 166 362,190 337,139 392,775 E 
| eae ae ; 2,378,212 2,470,911 326,425 3,631, 388 perated an it Inchanapolis, Ind., for some time lhe late 
Illinois ....... ‘ 442 O12 1,363,353 1,596,550 1,730,22 , , , os 
Michigan ... Sinteeenied 134,443 63,7 170,76 155,213 }. C. Blair became associated with the company, and the pro 
beeen eveedeercosons > 203,175 184,794 > 1 273,987 ess was improved by him and became known as the Adams 
Missouri ......... * ) Blair process. Mr. DePauw, of Indiana, was heavily interested 
CS eee on > 138,880 159,204 203,409 269,9 , ‘ sire 
Washington ........ a ) in the enterprise, and when he failed, the company suffered 
‘ Since that time the process has been in abeyance, but it was 
T 3,620, 70 789,242 15,878,454 17,821,307 ’ ' 1 
Total, sees | 13,620,7 13.759,24 21,9 being prepared for introduction at Norwalk, O., and at Hvde. 
- . Clearfield county. at the time of Mr. Protzman’s death 
nchonpintenntinguaniniind Capt. Henry P. Deuscher died at his home in Hamilton, O., 
OBITUARY Jan. 20, in his 74th year. He was the founder of the H. P 
° 
aes Deuscher Co., manufacturer of agricultural implements, and a 
‘ ' 1 e¢ ‘ } he nte , 
Robert Packer Linderman died at his home in South Bethle number of other enterprises 
hem, Pa., Jan. 21, aged 40 years After. graduating from Jethro W. Clute died at his home in Schenectady, N. Y 
Jan. 21, aged 79 years. For many years he was a member of 
the firm of Peter I, Clute & Sons, who operated an iron foun 
dry for over fifty years. In the Civil War the engine and 


boilers for the Monitor.were built at this foundry, of which 
Mr. Clute was then proprietor. He retired from business 


twenty years ago, devoting his time to caring for his large 








fortu 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co. 
James. Ross, president. of the Dominion Tron & Steel Co 
f Sydney, Cape Brenton, says that the company has not gone 
m with the mstruction of the steel rail mill because it was 
considered feasible under the present conditions of the 
tt bis says ~ | he mill will. be constructed when the 
government has placed a duty on steel rails that will enabl 
. ter 1 our share of the Canadian market What we 
| is increased protection all the way from the raw ma 
eria finished prods much the ume as has the 
‘ | state pre 1 
rhe ad t have led ’ | three mi one tor 
ight plate 4 aL ror ingle-batr il nie for wire rods Lhe 
earnings of the company for the seven months ending: Nov 
2) «were $205,035 r $100,000 below fixed charges, interest on 
tine debt and sinking funds But these net earnings are 
pra y the re t of three m operation, for it wa 
' 1 Septembet " ster ect was on a seit-sus 
ning Sis 1) t t ‘ any iV hat the te 
mpany 1s now earning re und preferred stock divi 
« lend reariiremet ? | YT) T T) TY re 
ROBERT P. LINDERMAN. . 
p ' ‘ at J +} 1 Rr. | bscher’s “Ohio Privat« 
; Lehigh University, Mr. Linderman was engaged with his tather The fit er & 
operating anthracite coal mines until 1885, when he was Corporat | about March 1. Nearly 100 
elected a director of the Bethlehem Iron Co., and in_ 1890, imp , tutes afl ng second lia 
when only 27 years old, he was elected president. In 1899 he bility of st ler: nsolidations, franchise tax, pre 
was instrumental in organizing the Bethlehem Steel Co., and ferred stock lat lividends, profit-sharing arrange- . 
} was elected its first president se +} mployes, et ind about one hundred and 
J. Christopher Summerer, treasurer of the National Iron & hity new VU lecisions on corporation law during the 
Wire Co., Cleveland, died Jan. 24, aged 50 years. Prior to past two years make the new edition imperative 














THE ANDREW CARNEGIE RELIEF FUND. 
Bulletins issued by the Andrew Carnegie Relief Fund 
were posted Saturday, Jan..24, at all the works of: the 
Carnegie Steel Co.; H. C. Frick Coke Co., and other com- 
ponent interests of the Carnegie Co., exhibiting for the 
information of the employes a summarized statement of 
disbursements for the first year of the Andrew Carnegie 
relief fund, founded with an endowment of $4,000,000 (four 
million dollars) by Andrew Carnegié for the. benefit. of 
Carnegie interest employes who are injured; the depend- 
ents of killed employes and the needy superannuated. 
There is available each year $200,000 for the purposes of 
the fund. The statement shows that during 1902 the 
amounts paid out were: Accident benefits, $17,430; death 
benefits, $15,111; pension allowances, $9,123.05; total, $41,- 
664.05. The payments made on behalf of the other asso- 
ciations and companies which are constituent parts of the 
Carnegie Co., including the H: C. Frick Coke Co., bring 
the grand total of payments made during 1902.up to 
$48,213.85. The total number of accident cases was 257, 
the death cases 113, and the pension cases 133, making the 
whole number of beneficiaries of the fund 503. 

Mr. Carnegie, in a letter to the president and board of 
directors of the Carnegie Co., on Match 12, 1901, sig- 
nalized his retirement from business by the creation of this 
benefaction, placing with the board as a trust $4,000,000 in 
bonds of the Carnegie Co., bearing 5 percent interest and 
specifying that the income should. be applied: 

First: To provide for the employes of the. Carnegie Co., 
in all its works, mines, railways, shops, ete., injured in its 
service and for those dependent upon sich employes as are 
killed. 

Second: ‘To provide small pensions or aids.to such em- 
ployes as after long and creditable. service, through ex 
ceptional circumstances, need such help in their old age, 
and who make.a good use of it. 

.In his letter Mr. Carnegie made it plain that he was 
discharging an obligation to his former employes. He 
said: “I-make this first use of surplus wealth upon retiring 
from business as an acknowledgement of the deep debt 
which I owe to the workmen who. have contributed so 
greatly to my success.” 

The benefaction therefore is not in any sense a charity, 
Mr. Carnegie considering that the employes have by their 
service earned the right to the benefits. The life of the 
trust thus created will be perpetual and self supporting, 
provision being made to keep the rate of accident and 
death benefits and pénsion allowances adjusted so ‘that 
the total disbursements will) not exceed the income, and 
the endowment will not.be impaired: at any. time. No 
contributions are required from the employes, or the Car 
negie Co.; the entire fund being provided by Mr. Carnegie. 
The scheme is unique in this respect. Other employes’ 
relief and pension systems maintained by corporations and 
large employers, which require contributions from the 
beneficiaries, and in many cases, forfeit of contributions 
when the employe leaves. the. company’s service. 

In the bulletin posted, the regulations governing the 
granting of benefits and allowances, are made clear to 
the employes in parallel columns showing the condition 
under which benefits will be paid and the cases in which 
benefits will not be paid. While all the employes have 
the privilege of application, no legal rights to benefits 
are vested in employes’ simply, because they are -such. 
These regulations: are made to preclude applicants whose 
cases’ do not conform to the stated conditions, and to pro- 
tect the fund for the benefit of the deserving. employes 
for whom Mr..Carnegie intended it. The Advisory Board 
has adopted .a rule not to consider any application on ac 
1902, upon which.-date 


count of disablement prior to Jan. 1, 
the regulations became effective. 
The plan evolved for the administration of the trust is 
principally the work of Chairman: Charles L. Taylor and 
Manager F. M. Wilmot, who devoted months of study to 
the subject, investigating every system of workingmen’s 
relief and pensions known to exist in this country and 
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Europe. However, none of the schemes studied afforded 
a plan applicable to the requirements of Mr. Carnegie’s 
proposition. Mr. Wilmot, to whom the business manage 
ment of the Fund has been entrusted, was for eleven years 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is experienced in the 
detail operations of a business of this character. The 
fund will be administered by an advisory board appointed 
by the directors of the Carnegie Co., under the president 
of that company, and is composed as follows: Charles L. 
Taylor, chairman; Homer J. Lindsay, vice chairman: 
Thomas Morrison, Thomas Lynch, D. G. Kerr and E. H. 
Utley. 

In creating this trust it was not the purpose of Mr. Car 
negie to relieve the. various companies. of their obliga 
tions to indemnify employes injured in the service or 
care for the dependents of those killed, as the companies 
have been accustomed to do, but he desired the benefits 
paid from the fund to be in additions to the compensations 
paid by the companies in such cases. In this connection 
the statement is made of the Carnegie Steel Co., that in 
all the years of its existence during which hundreds of 
workmen have been maimed and killed in its works, only 
about a dozen claims for damages have gone to final de 
cision in the courts, and of this number the company was 
awarded the verdict in the majority of cases because the 
claims were manifestly unjust. 

The policy of the company is to deal liberally with its 
injured employes and the survivors of the killed, and it 
has paid vast sums in accident benefits and allowances to 
those whose bread winners were taken from them in steel] 
works disasters. Mr. Carnegie touching upon this mat 
ter said: “The fund is not intended to be used as a sub 
stitute for what the company has been in the habit of 
doing im such cases. Far from it It is intended to go 
still further and give to the injured or their families, o1 
to employes who are needy in their old age, through no 


fault of their own, some provision against want as long 
} 


as needed, or until young children can become self-sup 


porting.” 


The Fritz Gold Medal. 

At a meeting of the Fritz Memorial Committee, held in New 
York on Jan. 23, the announcement was made that the four 
national engineering “societies have appointed the following 
as their representatives on the board of trustees of the Friiz 
Medal: 

American Society of Civil Engineers —J. James R 
New York, one-year term; Robert Moore, two-year term; 
Alfred Noble, New York, three-year term; Charles Warren 
Hunt, New. York, four-year term 

American Institute of Mining Engineers 
York, one-year term; E, G. Spilsbury, New York, two-yeat 


Croes, 


E. E. Olcott, New 


term; James’ Douglas, New York, three-year term; Cl 
Kirchhoff, New York, four-year term 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers.—Gaetano Lanza 
Boston, one-year term; John E. Sweet; Syracuse, N. Y 
two-year term; Robert W. Hunt, Chicago, three-year 
S. T. Wellman, Cleveland, four-year term. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers.—Arthur | 
Kennedy, Cambridge, Mass., one-year term; Carl Hering, 
Philadelphia, two-year term; Charles P. Steinmetz, Schenec 
tady, N. Y., three-year term; Charles F. Scott, Pittsburg 
four-year term, 

A preliminary organization of. the board of trustees was 
effected and a committee: was appointed to plan for a perma 


nent organization. 


The pipe foundry of the U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., West Superior, Wis., will resume operations in March. 
When the plant shut down last spring there was a large supply 
of pipe on hand. This has been sold and further orders re 


ceived—enough to guarantee opening the plant 


The Colorado’ Fuel & Iron Co. has obtained water rights 
to about 5,000 acres of land purchased from the Arkansas Irri 
gation Co.. This purchase is ome of considerable import 


ance, 
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SOME IMPROVEMENTS IN CHUCKS. 





Some of the recent improvements introduced by the West 
cott Chuck Co., of Oneida, N. Y., are illustrated in the accom 
; 


panying illustrations. Figs. 1 and 2 show the patent spur 


geared scroll combination lathe chuck, .which .will appeal to 
the eye of the mechanic because of its straight lige connection 
The power which is applied 


to 


from wrench to chuck jaw. 
produce the universal movement of the jaws is transmitted by 
a strong spur pinion which engages with a spur gear cut on the 


edge of the steel scroll. The spur pinion is operated by a drop 





FIG. 1.—SPUR GEARED SCROLL COMBINATION LATHE CHUCK 


forged open end wrench, which is inserted through an opening 
in the side of the chuck and engages with a hexagon pinion 


shaft. This may also be operated from the face of the chuck 
by a key fitting a square socket in the end of the pinion shaft 

In all other respects the chuck is the same as the well 
known form of scroll combination. chuck manufactured by the 


same company. The scroll may be rapidly manipulated by a 
lever engaging directly with it at the back as in the old chuck, 
and increased gripping power then gained by applying the 
open end wrench to the spur pimion. The increased grip.is not 
due to the fact that a spur gear is employed, but may be 


\ 


only 
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but is always ready to be operated either independently or uni- 


versally at will The jaws are reversible Che chucks are 


manufactured in nine sizes, taking from 12 inches to 48 inches 

inside of the jaws. 
Another improvement 

show a novelty in a somewhat well-worn field 


$3 and 4, which 
This is the 


illustrated in Figs 
auxiliary screw drill chuck; Fig. 3 showing the assembled 
chuck, and Fig 
is evident that in drill chucks with screws acting at the side, 


4 the view illustrating the parts in detail. It 





FIG. 2 “SPUR GEARED SCROLL COMBINATION LATHE CHUCK 


the inner or gripping part of the jaws will have a tendency to 
hand screw, and the 


crowd away from the right and left 


outer end of the jaws has a movement toward the right and 


left hand screw lhe auxiliary screw in this recently patented 


chuck brought out by the Westcott Chuck ( s designed to 


overcome such a tendency 
lhe construction of this device will be readily understood by 


an examination of the half tones, and it will be seen that after 
closing the jaws on the drill in the usual manner (by turning 
the right. and left- hand screw), the auxiliary screw is tight 


ened rhis. will greatly increase the gripping power of the 














FIG. 3.—AUXILIARY SCREW DRILL CHUCK. 


fairly credited to the use of an open end wrench under very 


favorable circumstances for applying the power The acute 


1 


| also appreciate the possib lities in tl ] 


lathesman. will 
the wrench in contact with the lathe bed, 


method to which some exception may be taken, but 


of a corner of 


if handled 


with the safety valve of workmanlike judgement 
[t is worthy of notice that the mechanism by which the uni 


versal movement of the jaws is produced may be operate 


from the face and edge of the chuck as well as from the rear 
The chuck does not require any shifting in and out of gear, 


ie. bringing 


allowable 


DETAILS OF THE AUXILIARY SCREW DRILL CHUCK 


FIG. 4 
ck, as the effe I x rew imilar » that 
f a bolt, as virt clamp tw ws together. The 
nproved k | ety of torn ind sizes 
A meeting of ma ' ed in the 
proposed nsolidat f pani producing emery wheels 
will be | 1 at tl ! Ave. hotel. New York, Jan 20 
Among th neert ( represented are the Carborundum 
{ Niagara Fall Abrasive Emery ( Detroit Emery Wheel 
Co., and Safety Emery & Corundum Co 
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IRON AND STEEL EXPANSION IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


BY SIDNEY GRAVES. KOON. 

In a recent bulletin of the twelfth census of the United 
States, are to be found indications of the marvelous expan- 
sion of the nation in this most important branch of industry. 
The general. character of the expansion, taking the iron and 
steel manufactures as a whole, is shown in Table 1, and 
graphically in Fig. 1. 


TABLE I. 
1870 1880 1890 1900 
Number of estab- 
lishments ..... 808 792 719 669 
SI 2 wows wales $121,772,074 $209,904,965 $414,044.844 $590,530,484 
Average .... $150,693 $265,005 $575,862 $882,706 
Total employes .. 77,555 140,798 175,506 231,824 
Average .... 96 178 244 347 
Salaries and 
WAGES .ccccces $40,514,981 $55,451,510 $95,736,192. $132,578,126 
Average .... $522 $394 $545 $572 
Cost of materials 
S008 .«vakits*s $135,526,132 $191,271,150 $327,272,845. $522,431,701 
Miscellaneous ex- 
penses ........ $7,130,000" $10,720,000* — $18,214,948 $32,274,100 


Value of products$207,208,696 $296,557,685 $478,687,519 $804,034,918 
Gross profits .... $24,037,583 $39,115,025 $37,463,534 $116,750,991 
Tons (2240 Ibs.) 


of products ... 8,263,585 6,486,733 16,264,478 29,507,860 
Tons per plant.. 4,117 8,189 22,621 44,107 
Tons per operative 42.08 46.07 92.67 127.29 
Pounds per capita 

(United States) 189.6 289.7 581.8 866.3 


*Estimated from figures for 1890 and. 1900. 


The decrease in the number of plants is but one evidence of 
the great concentration. of energy and combination of capital 


eee = 6 ~~ 7890 ~"4900) 
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FIG. I.—IRON AND STEEL EXPANSION FROM 1870 TO 1900. 


which have so recently startled the world. Other evidences of 
this are found in the figures and curves for the capital per 
plant,.the number of: employes per plant, and the tons of 
product per plant. The last-mentioned item is also a function 
of the mechanical progress made in the industry, entirely aside 
from all economic ideas, including, as-it does, results obtained 
from the continued introduction of labor-saving machinery and 
devices of all kinds, That this feature is not at all imaginary 
is shown by the fact that the largest locomotive-building estab- 
lishment in the world recently increased its capacity for output 
by 20 percent, simply asa result of installing the electric drive 
for its machines, thus permitting a. far more extensive use of 
overhead traveling cranes than was otherwise possible. 

The increase of capital per plant in the thirty years under 
consideration from $150,000 to $880,000, represents a gain of 
486 percent, employes per plant have in the same time in- 
creased -but 262 percent, a part of the difference being repre- 
sentative of the extent to which labor-saving mechanisms are 
being utilized, while the rest of the difference is doubtless due 
to the appreciation in the value of the lands upon which the 
plants are loeated.. Perhaps the best way to get at the influ 


*From the Sibley Journal of Engineering. 
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ence Of these mechanical aids in the industry is to observe the 
tapid increase in the number of tons of product per operative. 
The figure now stands at fully three times its value of thirty 
years ago. It will be noted that during the first decade under 
review this quantity increased but slowly; in the next decade 
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FIG. 2.—-VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN COMPARISON WITH INVESTED CAPITAL 


it doubled, while it. has since continued to increase at a very 
considerable rate. 

he next point which claims our attention is that of the 
capital invested in the industry. Increasing from $120,000,000 
in 1870 to $590,000,000 in 1900. or 385 percent, this has kept 
far ahead of the population of the United States,. which, in the 
same period, increased from $38,558,000 to $76,303,000, or 98 


percent. A fairer comparison, however, would be between th 


capital invested in this industry and the wealth of the nation, 
the latter figure representing to a certain extent the capital 
invested in. all industries. For 1870 the wealth of the United 
States may be placed at $27,000,000,000, which was increased to 
$90,000,000, 000, in 1900, or a gain of 233 percent. The capital 
invested in the manufactures of iron and steel in 1870, per mil 
lion dollars. of national wealth, was $4,515; in 1900 it was 
$6,560, which is greater by $2,045, or 45 percent 

In spite of the enormous savings made by the introduction 
of labor-saving appliances, the demands of the industry have 
made it necessary to treble the number of employes during 
the thirty years under inspection. This movement has_nat 
urally been accompanied by a similar but larger increase in the 
total wages paid these operatives. It will be noted, both in the 
table and in the diagram, that the wages per operative suffered 
a severe set-back during the decade from 1870 to 1880. It 
should be explained that. this check is more apparent than 
real, for the reason that in 1870 we were upon a depreciated 
currency basis, with resultant infiation in prices and values of 
all kinds. This fact affects, for the year 1870, every item or ex 
penditure or value mentioned, with the exception of the per 
centages of the value of the products represented in the various 
manufacturing costs, the value of products based upon the 
amount of capital invested, and any other ratios which may be 
instituted between two quantities, both of which are repre 
sented in dollars and cents 

The value of products has reached an enormous figure, and 
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FIG. 3.—PERCENTAGE OF VALUES. 


the shape of the curve seems to indicate a continued rapid ex 
pansion for the future. The figures have not advanced so 
markedly, however, as have those for capital; the latter having 
quintupled during the thirty years, while the former have 
quadrupled. A relation between these quantities is. seen in 
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Table II, where the value of the products is given in. ‘com- 
parison with the capital, per $100 invested; and graphically in 


Fig. -2. 
TABLE I! 
1870 1880 LS9O0 1900 
Value of products per ton $63 49 $45 72 $29 43 $27 25 
Value of products per $100 capital. .170 16 141 28 115 51 136 16 
Gross profits. percent of capital 19 80 18 63 9 05 19.79 
Percent of value in products in 
Salaries and wages . 19 55 18 70 20 00 16 49 
Materials 65 41 64 50 68 37 64 98 
Miscellaneous ; 44 3 62 3 S81 4 02 
Gross profits 11 60 i3 18 7 82 14 51 


he principal single item included in the value of the pro 
ducts ts that of materials used. This forms some 65 percent of 
the whole, and is seen to bear to that whole an almost constant 
ratio The item of next magnitude consists of salaries and 
wages, the. proportion of which to the total figures remained 
nearly. constant until. 1890, since when it has fallen consider 
ably, in spite of the fact that during the decade the wages per 
man have increased 5 percent. The decrease is thus seen to be 
due to a relative decrease in the number of men employed, re 
sultant upon the use of the labor-saving devices already men 
tioned. lhe miscellaneous expenditures were listed in the re 
port, for 1890 and 1900 only; the figures for the other two 
periods were obtained from those given by assuming that the 
acceleration in percentage of value of product has been con 
stant he difference between the sum of the three items 


ibove mentioned and the value of the product may be called 


the excess of value over cost ot 


‘gross. profits,” representing 
product ready for market. To obtain the net profits, however, 


be necessary to deduct from this figure the cost of 
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placing the products upon the market, including advertising, 
agents’ commissions, etc., ete 

As a last division of this part of the subject, the amount of 
dluct in tons is worthy of serious consideration. In 
creasing from 3,260,000 in 1870 to 29,500,000 in 1900, the figure 
is seen to have more than doubled, on the average, with each 
decad lhe total increase has been quite 800 percent. Com 
ment has already been made upon the remarkable increase in 
he product in tons per plant, where, owing to the decreasing 


1 ’ 1 ; ] hy 


number of plants, a much higher ratio of increase is main 


tained than that for total tonnage he latter figure allows 
t another interesting comparison,—that with the population of 
the United States. A little analysis shows that the output per 
head has increased from 190 pounds in 1870 to 866 pounds 
thirty years later, & gain of 358 percent his is indicative of 


the tremendous augmentation in the consumption of iron and 
steel which the United States has undergone during the last 
facentury. Coincidently with this increase has come a 
most decided fall in the average price per ton of product—from 
$63.49 in 1870, to $27.25 in 1900.. This is due partly to more 
economical management, partly improvements in. the 
methods of manufacture, and partly to the effects of consolida 


account largely for the first cause given 
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It fs now pertinem to examine the distribution of the various 
items of capital, product, et mong the several subdivisions 
of the industry lo this end, Table. III has been prepared, 


showing the values of the quantities mentioned, as-applied to 


1) blast furnaces; (2) rolling mills and steel works; (3) 
forges and bloomeries. In this connection the diagrams in 
Fig 3.show the percentages under each item as distributed. 
It will be noted -that the ratio represented. by the third sub 
division is very slight, being shown by the varying thickness 
of the lines AA, separating the other divisions Chis being 
relatively so unimportant a branch of the industry, it has been 
omitted trom the set of curves shown in Fig. 4, which repre 
sent the progress of thirty years in number of plants, capital 


invested, value of product, tons of product, and value per ton 


TABLE Itt 


1870 1880 1890 1900 
Blast Furnaces: 
Capital invested $56,145,326 $89,531,362 $134,608,54 $148,226,113 
Value of prod $69,640,498 $88,204,010 $145,612,988 $206,579,.400 
Product in tons 1,832,876 3,375,912 8,845,185 14,452,234 
Average price $28 00 $26 13 316 46 $14 29 


Ralling Mills and Steel Works 
Capital invested $61,120,015 $116,458,.390 $278,5590.8 $441,795.98 
Value of prod..$129,921,144 $203,274,042 $331.860.,872 $596,689,284 





Product in tons 1,331,773 3.046.038 7.388.244 15.040.129 
Average price $97 56 $66 73 $44 00 $390 67 
Forges and Bloomeries 
Capital invested $4,506,733 $3.915.2138 $876.470 $508. 388 
alue of prod $7.647.054 $3.968.074 $1 188.404 $522,432 
Product in tons 08,936 64.783 1.049 15.497 
\verage price $77 29 $61 ; ¢3n 19 $20 74 
Taking up first the subj f blast furn ce ve find a con 
1ed increase in the amount of capital invested some w hat 
greater increase in the value of the product much more 
ip uve in the tons of produc und rf ed fall in the 
price per ton, as also in the number. of plan In the firs 
stance, the ratio of increase is 164 percent, to which the last 
lecade has failed to contribute its due share, thus indicating a 
gradual relative falling off The value of t product has u 


reased by 197 percent, and here the last decade has abou 


kept pace W th the average of the other two; 1s figure being 


12 percent, as compared with 26.7 and 65, respectively As to 
the product in tons, the increase has been enormous, amounting 
» less than 68S percent In each decade, 


in thirty years to ne 


th } 


he value has about doubled over the figure for that preceding, 


he ratio of increase forthe last ten years being slightly less, 
64 percent. In the price per ton of product, the greater part 
of the fall took place before 1890, at. which date the figure was 


“.7 percent less than in 1870. Since 1890 the fall has been 


' } 1 ‘ +; ‘ ] 132 ' ‘ 
much more moderate, amounting Oo omy .< percen 


As to rolling mills and steel works, we find the same gen 
eral trend of changes as. with the blast furnaces, except tha 
the number of plants has increased, instead of diminishing 

his is the more significant inasmuch as the total number of 
establishments in the United States engaged in the manufac 
ture of 1To! ind steel has suffered i decided fal Lhe p ints 
inder present consideration have increased from 340 in 1870 

So8 in PRRO, 395 in 1890, and 458 in 1900, tal increase of 
Is 7; i percent In this ime pet od the total number of 
establishments has decreased trom S808 in 1X70 O69, or 172 
percent It is thus seen that the number of plants outside of 
rolling mills and steel works has decreased from 468 in 1870 

» 231 in 1900, or more than one-half. Forming only 42 pet 


cent of the whole number in 1870, the rolling mills and steel 


works hav so increased that they now form 65.6 percent 
f all 
[he capital invested has increased during the thirty years 
from 1870 to 1900 by. 623 percent lhe value of the product 
has not kept pace with the capital t rath f increase being 
only 359 percent, to which the last lecade has ntributed 
more than its proportional share, the tease being 80 per 
cent aS against 58.6 percent fo apit il] } vaiue OT pr oduct 
per Siw of capital inv ] nee Ps 1X70. became 
$175 in 1880, $119 in 1890, and $135 in 1900 | product in 
’ \ é ’ 1 inet than did that 
for |] ot f é } ‘) } i Ryu) 15.000. 
iwi ULL ’ rote en The 
ul I é decade, the 
g 2) 142 1 104 percent 
\ lurnacs e greater part o! 
the of ) | price per ; irgeable to the 
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being 54 percent, while for the last ten years it has been 11.6 


percent. 


In the detailed statement of the products of rolling mills and 
steel works, one of the most striking features is that of iron 


and steel rails. 
valued at 
1900; the price per ton falling from $50.32 in 1880 to $35.43 in 
1900. During the same period the production of steel rails in- 
creased from 670,000 tons, 
2,250,000 tons, valued at $46,500,000, 


in 1890; the price per ton 
having fallen from $56.54 to $20.66, which was far below that 
for iron rails. It is interesting to note that $20.66 was also 
the price of gold in 1900, the unit of measurement being the 
ounce, instead of the ton. “Of the 2,250,000 tons produced in 
1900, 600,000 weighed upwards of 85 pounds per yard, 1,500, 
000 between 45 and 8&5, and 150,000 below 45. 

Two other items in the production for 1900 claim attention, 
because of.their high value ‘per ton.. These-are direct steel 
castings, of which 177,156 tons, valued at $14,609,893 were pro 


duced, at an average .value of $82.47 per ton; and armor plate 
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The former have decreased from 417,000 tons, 
21,000,000, in. 1880, to 880 tons. worth $31,180, in 


valued at $39,900,000, in 1880, to 
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AUTOMATIC CHUCKING AND TURNING MACHINE. 


The cut shown herewith latest 
uutomatic chucking and turning machine which has recently 
Potter & Johnston Ma 


The machine is arranged for 


represents the improved 
been placed upon the market by the 
chine Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. 
the automatic working of a]l kinds of castings up to 10 inches 
diameter and 6 inches long. It possesses several new and very 
useful. features not common to this particular class of ma 
chinery 

Che turret has five sides, with 2% inch holes, and it with 
draws, revolves and advances at forty times the feeding speed 
Che feed is driven and controlled by the spindle. The cross 
slide can. be operated automatically at any time in conjunc 
tion with the turret Che turret slide is operated by a larg: 


cam drum driven by spur gearing, the power being applied 
near the periphery of the drum Chis arrangement is very 


substantial and prevents any spring of the working parts 
Che cross slide tool blocks have a travel of 4% inches in each 


direction, and have screw adjustment on cross slide Che 
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A NEW AUTOMATIC CHUCKING AND TURNING MACHINE 


and gun forgings, of which the production was 15,302 tons, 
valued at $7,526,479, or $491.66 per ton 

Considering steel works alone, the production in 1900 was 
10,685,000 tons,. valued at $212,500,000.- Of this amount 10, 


507,844 tons, valued at $197,000,000, were. ingots; the balance 


was made up of 177,156 tons of castings, valued at $14,609,803 


The headquarters of the American Bridge Co. have been 
York City and Pencoyd, Pa., to the 
fifteenth and.sixteenth floors of the new Pennsylvania Bldg., 

Nearly .all the 
officers are already in Philadelphia, and about 200 


The notices issued 


transferred from New 
at .Fifteenth -and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
executive 
clerks will be at work there before Feby. 1 
Alfred J 


of the. president, assistant -president, 


by the American Bridge Co., Major, nresident, an 
ounce that the offices 
vice president, president’s staff, engineers’ and. auditors’ -d 
from - Pen 


partments and purchasing agent will be moved 


coyd, arid that the Fourth St. offices in. Philadelnhia will also 
move, to be followed by the treasurer, who will come from 
No. 100 Broadway, New York. 


the secretary’s office, nor of the division offices 


Chere is to be no change in 


The Crucible Steel Co..of America, 71 Broadway, N. Y., has 
taken a trial order for crucible steel for tools to be used by the 


Bengal & Northwestern Railway, India. 





standard set of cams furnished with the machine covers all 


ordinary pieces up to 6 inches long and requires no adjustment 


he automatic back facing attachment shown in the cut is a 


very valuable addition to the machine Chis attachment 


enables the hubs of gears, pulleys, etc., to be finished on both 


ends at one setting, and in this manner a large variety of 


pieces which would ordinarily require to be done in two 


holdings, can be finished complete at the one setting 


Another very interesting feature in connection with the ma 


chine is the automatic chuck. By the use of this device 


pieces which can be handled with one hand can be placed into 


the chuck and removed without stopping the spindle, thus 


the machine is running all the time, and requires very littl 


attention trom th yperator, hence he can readily run from 


four to eight machines, according to the class of work being 


done, making the labor cost of production a very small item 


btained While, 


f course, automatic chucking machines show up their true 


n comparison with the increased product 


value to better advantage when run in groups of half a dozen 
or more machines, yet if a concern has not a sufficient amount 
of work to keep several machines going, as the machine re 
quires so little attention, it can easily be run in connection 


with some other machine, say an engine lathe or turret ma- 


chine, and the additional product obtained upon the auto- 


chucking machine is secured without extra labor 


matic 


cost. 
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A heavy scroll chuck is furnished with the machine for 
gripping extra heavy or eccentrically shaped pieces. A pair 
of universal turning and facing tools is furnished as part of 
the standard outfit of the machine, and takes care of all or- 
dinary pieces up to 10 inches diameter. The machine is made 
in three types, viz.: either with geared automatic change 
speed head, with belt driven change speed head, or with plain 
head. With geared automatic change speed head, the spindle 
is driven by two trains of spur gears, each train having four 
changes of speed; with the belt driven automatic change speed 
head, the spindle has four changes of speed, and with the 
plain head machine the spindle is constant, but has four grade 
cone. 

The leading specifications of the machine are as follows: 
Swing over bed, 17 inches; swing over cross slide, 10 inches; 
travel of the cross slide each way, 4% inches; diameter of the 
holes in turret, 2%4 inches; front spindle bearing, 3 9-16x7 


inches: rear spindle bearing, 34%4x5 inches; net weight, 0,800 


pounds. 
FREE SHOPS FOR FREE WORKINGMEN*. 


BY W. H. PFAHLER. 


(he recent rapid merease of membership in labor unions 


has brought to the front the demand for a “union shop,” which 
being forced upon the employer whenever and wherever. he 
i » weak to resist 1 (he manufacturer or employer of 


labor who resists this demand is said to haye an “open shop; 
| 


ind it is well to consider this feature of the struggle betwee 


. ' ‘ ' ‘ } 
employer and employe, with regard to the conditions create: 
and without sentiment or sympathy for either side 

An “open shop” is a term quite common among employers, 


but it would have no significance were it not. tor this demand 


of the labor union, to close the shop to all but union men, and 


prevent the 


the sale of their own labor according to its value, rather 


employer from hiring free men, who prefer to 


control 


than at a price fixed by a body of men whose purpose 15 to 


reate a standard of wage based upon the ability of the incom 
petent workman, or more frequently the emergency existing at 
the time such wages are fixed. The union claims that the efficient 
or skilled workman will always receive more than the standard 


wage: and while this may be true, so long as there are no more 


workmen in any craft than are required, when the condition 
changes so that there is a surplus of men, the incompetent 1s 
discharged, the wage of the skilled man is reduced to the 


standard which was fixed on a false basis, and often even lower 
than that. while the place of the incompetent workman is sup 
planted by machinery. It for this economic reason that a 
verv large number of the best mechanics refuse to. jom a 
union, preferring to remain free men until forced by “pet 
suasion.” which is the only means allowed by the laws of the 
1 


union, but which may he physical if moral will not answer. the 


purpose 
The last resort of the union in this direction is to demand a 
“union shop,” so that the employer shall assist them in their 
persuasive purposes by refusing employment to a free man, or 
by discharging such a man if he.continue to refuse to join the 
union. It is this action on the part of the union that compels 
the employer who prefers to make no distinction as to his em 
ployes, other than such as follows natural Jaws_in the purchase 
of labor. to contend for an “open shop,” often at great cost 
and severe loss to himself, to maintain that condition, regard 
less of the union demand. That he is right in doig so cannot 
be questioned, because it is the true American condition that 
every man should be, and is, free to seek employment wher 
ever and under whatsoever conditions he may prefer, without 
1 to his politics, his religion, or his affiliation with o 


regar r 
ganizations based on principles which he cannot endure 

lhe opposition to the labor union today ts not the objection 
to organized labor, but to the methods employed by umions to 
force conditions and create ideals conceived frequently without 
due knowledge of existing facts, and more especially to the 
secrecy in which all their plans are made and executed. The 
opposition of the employer to labor unions does not arise from 
any desire to prevent the accomplishment of their efforts to 





*A paper read at the meeting of the American Economic Association, 
December 29, 1902. 
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ward the. improvement of the condition of the workingman; 
the intelligent employer knows full well that the highest effi- 
ciency can he attained by such improved conditions, but he 
does object to the attempt of the union to sustain’ in secret, by 
approval and applause, unlawful acts on the part of its indi- 
vidual members, even though they are denounced in public, 
and claimed to be contrary to the laws of the union 

I have yet to find a rule of any union which provides for 
the punishment or expulsion of a member because of any 
criminal act that he may commit, even though convicted be 
fore a jury, if-such act has been exercised avainst an employer 
who has refused to grant the demands formulated by the 
union, in secret conclave. _While on the other hand, I do know 
of cases where the union, out of funds contributed by the 
membership, has paid fines of large amounts inflicted upon its 
members by courts before whom they have been convicted for 
crime committed against the employer or some free man who 
refused to remain idle at their dictation 

Another mistake of labor unions is that they endeavor to 
think and work along one line only; that is, to define and de 


mand the rights, as they conceive them, of the workingman, 


but never attempt to define his duties; to define the pay of the 
workingman, without defining the equivalent in labor he should 
turnish for such pay his is the fact to such a large extent 
hat the, employer can very easily see in. the action of the 
umon the embodiment of sentiment and so-called principle, 
vhich cause them to say, of at least imply by their actions. that 
nplover has no rivht w } imonis hound to respect 

| have outlined these conditions of the labor union as they 
exis ud are presented to the emplover that | may more 
early give you his reason for « pposing the “union shop” and 
fusing to become-a party to the attempt to create such con 
litions, while at the same time he may be in favor of organized 


ibor, and not.only ready, but anxious, to confer at all times 
with its. representatives upon any subject which is within its 
jurisdiction, and the consideration of which will result in mu 
tual benefit to employer and employ: 

Che difference between a “union shop” and an “open shop” 
can be clearly defined as a difference in management lhe 
union, without invitation, with no endorsement as to its quali 


heation, tor no ostensible reason except to. éxercise accidental 
power, attempts to limit the owner or employer in the exercise 
~t his right and judgment as to th proper use of that which 

his, and limit the workingman to the dictation of a walking 
delegate or shop committee. While the “ ypen shop” is free to 
all, the union as well a he non-union man. and places no 
restrictions on the employe which he bound to accept 

lhe demand for a “union shop” have never been. in any cage 
in which | am familiar, accompanied witha proposition for 
benefit to the employer, except perhaps that he may. by con 
ceding to the demand, hope to avoid the persecution of the 
local union to which his men belong 

On the other hand, the change from an “open shop” to a 
“union seop” gives the union: entire control And if the - mem 
bers, in-secret conclave, decide, because of a hot-headed leader, 
to enforce a rule in the shop which is unwise, unfair. and det 
rimental to the interests of the employer, the ultimatum. is a 
strike, the closing of the shop, and loss in time, money. and 
often property. Is there any wonder that the employer elects 
to have the strike which preserves his liberty rather than that 


which must be made to restore his liberty ? 


o 
lhe demand for the “union shop” presents to the employer 


the following dangers which are incorporated in the written 
’ unwritten laws of almost every laber tinion Che surrender 
f the privilege of selecting his employes to a committee who 
recognize no standard of efficiency but membership in the 
inion. “No card, no work” is the rule he necessity of dis 
harging old and faithful employes who claim to be free men 
ind refuse to ioin the union he discharge of foreman or 
superintend 1? wl an the px rforn in of hi lut es, May Ot} 
fend the walking delegate or shop committee Che limitation 
of apprentices t rat established by the union, in many 
ases fifty or mor y I wo, and retained in force regardless 
f any chang: I ! [101 r requiremerm lhe opposition 
he in , ry machine esigned in most 

to relieve the strain of labor for the skilled man and in 

rease |} efficiency with reduced energies, as well as to in 
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crease production in ratio to the wants of an increased popula- 
tion, and reduce the cost to the customer. The limitation of 
the earning capacity of the industrious and ambitious. work- 
ingman to the standard of the lazy and incompetent. The 
obstruction to every plan of premiums or’ promotion which 
may encourage a workingman to increase his skill and better 
‘his condition. The limitation of output. by every means in 
the power of the union, on the principle that if everyman will 
do less ‘there will be more for every other man to do. 

I am sure the leader in labor movements wil] promptly deny 
that the union stands for anything that I have enumerated, 
and I am _ willing to admit that- some of them with whom I 
had negotiations are opposed to every unlawful or unwise 
action of the union over which the- preside, and have de- 
‘nounced such acts as freely as I do; but they cannot, or will 
not, exercise the power to prevent them, because under the 
unwritten laws they are considered fair and right. 

It has been well said by ‘a noted economist: “Without im- 
pugning: the motives of leaders or ‘factors who have brought 
them about, it is widely felt that the mere existence of vast 
‘consolidation, whether of men, money, or power, has in it the 
possibility of mischievous, if not disastrous, results, and the 
impulse to restrain them by law is undoubtedly. growing, and 
will ere long bear fruit.” 

One of the greatest mistakes of labor unions, as ‘shown in 
the demand for a “union shop,” is the belief.that the present 
rapid increase in numbers is an endorsement of the principles 
and acts of. the union;.but in this | anf sure the leaders are 
mistaken, because in:times like the present the idea of-consoli- 
. dation or co-operation to secure any "%urpose Is rampant, and 
* men flock to any Standard, whether right or wrong, if it stg- 
gests a change and the promise of future benefit is announced 
in loud tones, just as a million of voters a few years ago fol- 
lowed the lead of a man who would have wrecked. the entire 
f financial condition of-the country, because he went through the 
land with thundering tones, telline the workingman that free 
silver was the change he needed to improve his condition. 

The real hard fact, as seen daily by the employer, is that the 
numerical strength of most: utiions ts in ratio to the force 
employed in recruiting rather than of free will on the part of 
those that join. . Thousands of good, honest workmen join the 


unjon to purchase, at small cost, freedom from insults; to 
protect their families from ostracism, and themselves from 
bodily injury. 

In addition to this, many more thousands are driven into 
the union by the unwise actions of employers who deny the 
right of labor to. organize for its own benefit and refuse to con- 
} fer with employes.or their representatives upon. such questions 
as may be of benefit or mutual interest. The very best recruit- 
ing agent for labor unions today is the »roud, defiant, egotistic 
employer, or accidental corporation manager, who shouts con- 
tinually, “I have nothing to arbitrate!” 

I make these statements from an employer's standpoint, 
based upon practical observation, and if | am wrong in any 
particular it is because of the secrecy with which unions are 
conducted; until that secrecv is removed they must be con- 
tent to be measured by the things they do, and not by what 
I make these statemerits, not as the enemy 


they profess to do. 
I also advo 


of ormanized labor, but'as its warmest supporter. 
cate organization of employers, and gladly see such organiza- 
tions springing into existence. 

The earliest associations of manufacturers were formed for 
“defense against the unjust demands of labor unions.”” Today 
the object is to promote just and equitable dealings between 
emplover and employes: When these reat organizations of 

employers on one side and employes on the other meet to 
contest their supposed rights, or carefully formed demands, 
they will be compelled to recognize that greater organization, 
the American public, who is determined that contents of this 
nature must-be settled with due deference to its rights, and 
that future attempts to stop the wheels of progress shall meet 
the fate they deserve. 
-I favor organization. 
progress along these lines, I feel sure that the day is near at 
| hand when labor leaders who stand for justice and equity be- 
; 


Having been closely in touch with 


tween employer and employe will have the honest support of 
all employers. The result will be a “union shop” for which no 
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-making of designs of one kind or another. 
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demand need be made; a “union shop” which means union be 
tween capital and labor; which means harmony and profit for 
both; but more than that, a union which, by its combined oo- 
operation, will conquer for this country the markets of th« 
world. 


THE VALUE OF METHODS OF APPROXIMATION.* 


BY JOSEPH R. WORCESTER 
By far.the most important part of engineering is the 
Engineering 





also includes the observation of facts, and analyzing, ar 
ranging and digesting the facts observed. Another im 
portant’ duty. of the engineer is taking charge of the exe 
cution of work in accordance with his designs; but the 
chief use of the engineer, and that in which his services 
are indispensable, is in designing. One of the require- 
ments for admission to the American Society of Civil En- 


gineers as a full member is that the candidate “shall be 


qualified to design as well as to execute engineering 
works.” 
The part of engineering which consists of observing, 


belongs chiefly to the surveyor, and the collation and di 


gestion of observations belongs to the computer and scien 
tist or mathematician. 

The execution of 
skill, but this is not usually the case unless unforeseen 
met only 


designs often requires engineering 


contingencies are likely to arise, which can be 
by one qualified to. modify the design in an emergency 
Merely carrying out a design already prepared can be 
safely entrusted to the inspector and superintendent. 
They can interpret the plans and specifications and they 
can see that proper materials and workmanship are em 
ployed; but, when the unforeseen happens, when, in exca 
vating, quicksand is encountered; or, when, in building the 
arch, the center begins to settle, or, when, in transporting 
with 


meets a railway accident and some 


a steel structure, it 
of the parts are bent; on such occasions there is apt to be 
a hurry call for the engineer. 

What the engineer, and no one else, can decide, is how 
work shall be done; what assumptions shall be made with 
regard to probable forces to be encountered; what loads 
to allow on different materials, 


and will: be safe 


His general foresight is required to determine the most 


stresses it 


effective, and at the same time, economical way of accom 
plishing the end. 

In all this work, which ts most truly engineering, meth 
ods of approximation are of the utmost service, and, in a 
surprisingly large proportion of cases, absolutely essential 

There is a widespread notion that engineering is a pro 
fession which deals with facts, and that its work is accom 
plished with mathematical precision; but this is only true 
in a relative sense. Possibly the engineer knows more 
precisely what he is doing than a clergyman or a physician, 
and can-be more certain of attaining his desideratum. This 
may even be true with regard to a lawyer. The 
is that he deals with matter rather than mind, and matter 
not, 


reason 


is fortunately not so liable to freaks as mind. | It is 
however, entirely free from freaks, or from circumstances. 
which, to our human intelligence, appear to be such, and, 
in dealing with freaks, exact methods are dangerous. 
For example, an engineer is called upon to design a cul- 
take of a 
may be 


vert through a railroad embankment to care 
brook draining a certain tract of land. He 
plied with the information obtainable from a long series 
the height which the water has 


“The oldest inhabitant” 


sup 


of observations, as to 
reached in the brook previously. 
can tell him exactly how high the water reached in “the 
great freshet of He may know the area of the water 
shed, and be supplied with a mass of information as to 
rainfall and weather conditions; but if he makes the capac 
ity of the culvert exactly right for the worst known con 
freaks, the cul 
or debris, a the 


ditions; and fails to provide for such as 


vert being jammed with ice 
breaking of a dam further up-stream, or nobody knows 


cloudburst, 


what, he may get into trouble 
Or again, suppose an engineer is called upon to design 


*From the Harvard Engineering Journal. 
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a simple roof truss for a flat roof, and he were to assume 
that the maximum load that could come upon it were a 
snow load of perhaps twenty-five pounds per square foot, 
which, theoretically, would be ample, and a few. years 
hence it should be found to be a point from which a foot 
ball game or a procession could be viewed. Would he not 
thank his stars that he had not followed exact methods of 
calculation? 

In another way, also, exact methods are sometimes dan 
gerous An engineer always regards with suspicion fig 
ures which are carried out to too many places... A. survey in 
which angles are given to seconds, when the degrees are 
wrong, is much worse than one in which seconds are dis 
regarded and the minutes are right. The chief engineer 
of one of the largest bridge companies in this country once 
said to the writer, that when one of his assistants brought 
into him an estimate with the weight given to the last 
pound, he always said, “Never mirid the pounds; are the 
tons right?” It is no uncommon experience to find calcu 
lations made with extreme nicety, when the computer has 
forgotten to multiply by two, or even has mistaken the po 
sition of his decimal point. The effect of refinement in 
figures is often to obscure the main issue, and methods 
of approximation are much safer e 

But aside from the dangers of exact methods, they can 
rightly be applied only to an extremely limited number of 
problems. Unless the data upon which the work is based 
is exact, no amount of accuracy in carrying out the deduc 
tions will avail to make exact results. For an illustration, 
we may take the case of a simple girder for a railroad 
bridge. We may. know how to calculate the strains from 
given loads (though possibly we do not), but let us see 
how near we are to obtaining an exact solution of the 
problem. In the first place, as to the loads: We know the 
weight of the heaviest engine now in use on the road 
and the spacing of its wheels. We realize that this engine 
will not run forever, or even as long as we hope the 
bridge will last, and that wheel loads are liable to increase, 
how much we cannot tell. So we assume that a possible 
load will be perhaps double the present. This is assump 
tion No. 1. Then we know that when a train moves rapid 
ly there is a certain—or, rather, uncertain—shock pro 
duced. How much this may amount to we do not know, 
but we will assume (No. 2) that it will be 50 percent. We 
then calculate the flange strain upon the foregomg assump 
tions, and are ready to determine what metal to employ 
We intend to Specify the use of soft steel, which will show, 
in test specimens, an elastic limit of 30,000 pounds per 
square inch, and an ultimate strength of between 54,000 
and 62,000 pounds per square inch. We assume (No. 3) 
that if strained to 15,000 pounds per square inch, the metal 
would not deteriorate under repeated strains,. but, to 
make absolutely sure, we assume (No. 4) as a safe-working 


strain one-half of this, or 7,500 pounds per square inch 


‘ 
Here we have made four tremendous assumptions, and 
not mentioned others, such as, that the workmanship 
will be perfect, that the steel will not be damaged in hand 


ling or by heating, and that the bridge will not deteriorate 


from corrosion, though it is not. doubt true that some of 


the assumptions balance others. Now, with so many fac 
tors entirely assumed, can we expect that our final result 


will be more than approximate, if, indeed, it is even that? 


If this is tru with steel structures, it 1s even more so 
with other materials, for no structural material is more 
uniform or better known than steel In wood, we have 


many doubtful conditions which do not exist in metal, such 
as knots, shrinkage cracks, and rot, both wet and dry. In 
masonry, stone, brick, mortar and concrete there are un 
certainties much more important that in steel. In fact, the 
longer an engineer's experience is in dealing with materials 
of construction, the more he feels the lack of an exact 
knowledge of what he is dealing with. In other branches 
of engineering besides ordinary construction, the case is 
similar In dealing with foundations, in designing ma 
chinery, in hydraulic problems, in naval architecture, it 
will be found that the cases where you can obtain exact 


data, carry out your work by the use of exact methods, 
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and obtain exact results, are extremely rare, if they can be 
found at all 

This being the case, should we not cultivate, in every 
possible way, the use of all methods of approximation 
which. give results which are really approximate? A 
knowledege of exact methods is. not to be despised. In 
fact, without knowing the exact method, one cannot be 
sure that any other is even approximately right, but the 
economy of labor and of time, which rough methods effect, 
will often enable an engineer to study a number of designs 
to see which is best, when, if he were. obliged to work by 
exact methods, he would be forced to assume one plan and 
devote himself to that. 

Many approximate methods are in general use at the 
present time, and they are being more widely adopted all 
the time, but there is still room for improvement in the 
same direction. 

An example of this is the use of the slide rule. This 
instrument, which has been known for nearly 300 years, 
has, in the last 15 or 20 years, been increasing in popularity 
to a phenomenal extent When the Thacher cylindrical 
slide rule, which will give results to five places, was in 
troduced about 15 years ago, bridge engineers were at first 
slow to believe that the results would be accurate enough 
to supplant arithmetical or logarithmic calculations,. but 
they soon learned that the accuracy was all that could be 
desired. Now the smaller slide rules, that give results to 
three places, have become almost universally adopted for 
this class of work. The graphical method of computing 
strains, which was at first: used only as a check upon 
analytical methods, is now almost wholly relied upon in 
the case of irregularly shaped structures. 

Another striking illustration in the change that is go 
ing on in engineering methods is in the style of drawings 
which are now in use, compared with those of earlier 
years. In former times it was considered the proper 
thing to make a drawing on egg-shell paper, which had to 
be dampened and pasted to the board, to tint all parts with 
extreme nicety, to vary the weight of the lines, and to 
carefully cross-hatch sections and shade all curved sur 
faces, if not to wash in shadows. Now the common 
drawing is made on tracing cloth, without shading, and 
often out of scale. It is even the practice in many _ offices 
to sketch in lines free-hand 

On the other hand, an instance of where approximate 
methods are very slow of adoption is in the case of loads 
for railroad bridges. Railroad engineers insist, in a large 
proportion of cases, on their, bridges being figured for 
actual wheel loads, which are based upon the locomotives 
in use on their roads. They do this notwithstanding the 
facts that types of locometives are constantly changing, 
and that the enormous steel-cars that are now coming into 
use often give as great or greater strains than the locomo 
tives. Anyone who has calculated bridges for these actual 


wheel loads can appreciate how much labor could be 
economized if the railroad engineers would only specify 
uniform loads, approximately equivalent to the wheel 
loads, and they could do this without making assumptions 
worth considering in comparison: with others. they -are 
bound to make 

Above all, however, the advantage of methods of ap 
proximation is to encourage and foster in the engineer the 
faculty of taking a broad view of his problem, They help 
him to lose sight of the petty details of his design, and 
to look at the main features in proper perspective. This is 
ot extreme tmportance 

It has often been remarked how many men have risen 
to eminence in the profession of engineering, who started 
without technical education, and it is not easy for one 
who is devoting a number of years to a study of the de 
tails of the science, to see how this is possible. In fact, 
technical graduates are sometimes a little prone to look 
down upon their employers when they find that they are 
unfamiliar with the integral calculus of the “method of 
least work.” They may find, howeyer, that the same em 
ployer, with still less work, can discover flaws in their 


armor They will find that he can te at a glance, ap 
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proximately the true answer to their problem, through his 
intuition of the proper proportions. In the examination 
of existing structures, one is constantly filled with wonder 
at the marvelous achievements of men who know nothing 
of how to calculate stresses. To be sure, we also find 
examples of construction so fearfully and wonderfully de- 
signed, that the wonder is, how they have stood at all, 
and undoubtedly many of the works of the uneducated 
men have disappeared from view on account of. their: un- 
scientific construction; but the fact remains, that.engineers 
have lived, and are now living, whose knowledge and skill 
thas not. been derived from books and. teachers. 

This is no evidence that education is not of immense 
advantage, but only that the minor niceties of methods are 
of secondary’ importance compared to the attribute of 
common sense, which with some is inborn, but with many 
only acquired with long experience. 

How to. cultivate this faculty in those who are not 
naturally blessed with it, is one of the problems which 


engineering schools must struggle with. . It may not be 


practicable to introduce a course of “Common Sense,” 
though, if it were, it would be interesting to know whether 
it would be considered “soft” or the opposite. Undoubt- 
edly it is the aim of every instructor to inculcate the 
faculty to the extent of his ability in all he teaches; but 
one of the greatest aids in reaching this object would be 
to show wherein approximate methods may be safely 
adopted, and the adoption of them when possible. 





GERMAN TESTIMONY ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The important discussion on the metric system and the 
proposed legislation at Washington, which was the fea- 
ture of the last meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at New York, renders timely the fol- 
lowing report on the experience of Germany with metric 
weights and measures. It is written by Dean B. Mason, 
vice consul-general at Berlin: 

In view of proposed legislation to render the metric 
system obligatory for Government use in the United 
States, an effort has been made to ascertain from commis- 
sion agents, importers, etc., in Germany how far the use 
of English weights and measures in the United States is 
considered a hindrance to the trade between the two 
countries; secondly, what results have been obtained by 
the introduction of the: metric system in Germany, and 
the value of these results as bearing upon the question 
at issue in America. Considerable difference of opinion 
was found among the parties interrogated as to the ex- 
tent of the hindrance caused by the use of different sys- 
tems in the two countries. 

An American commission agent residing at Berlin, who 
is constantly bringing American and German business 
men into connection with one another and who is quite in- 
timiately acquainted with the import and export trade 
between the two countries, considers that the use of the 
awkward system at present employed in the United States 
is a very decided inconvenience and hindrance to trade 
between-the two countries: He cited various instances 
where injury had been caused, and among others the mis- 
fortune of an American who had his goods seized at the 
German custom house and was involved in a lawsuit with 


the government, owing to a blunder caused by the use se 
A Hamburg commission agent and a 


the two systems. 
German citizen stated that he was firmly convinced that 


the use of different weights and measures in the two coun- 
tries caused inconveniences that made themselves seriously 
felt in every export and commission house dealing in 
American goods; that the conversion into decimal units 
caused serious loss of time; that the system of book- 
keeping in use in Germany could not be applied to Ameri- 
can goods. On the other hand, another Hamburg com- 
mission house dealing largely in American goods, which 
made inquiries among the different importing houses, 
stated that while the American weights and measures were 
considered extremely awkward and inconvenient, they 
were not looked upon as a serious obstacle to trade with 
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the United States, as the firms accustomed to doing 
American business were used to them and employed tables 
for converting from one system to another. 

Judging from the various sources of information at 
hand, it would seem likely that the use in America of the 
present system of weights and measures, while causing 
some inconvenience and increased clerical labor, does not 
seriously hamper the American export trade through the 
large German commission houses dealing regularly with 
the United States. With the firms buying only occa- 
sionally from America, the inconvenience of the two sys- 
tems is felt more keenly. American firms unacquainted 
with exigencies of foreign trade and seeking to obtain 
connections or business abroad continue to send circulars 
in the English language, in which our weights and meas- 
ures are used, the result being that they generally find 
their way to the waste-paper basket without serious con- 
sideration. A consular officer has not infrequent oppor- 
tunity to observe difficulties created by ignorance of the 
metric system on the part of Americans, who are placed at a 
disadvantage owing to their ignorance on this subject. Par- 
ticularly in the export of machinery, in which complicated 
specifications are often requisite, the difficulties caused by the 
use Of the two gystems are especially apparent. 

Of greater importance than its bearing upon our foreign 
trade is the effect of the weights and measures employed 
upon the industrial life in the United States; but the whole 
subject. of the advantages and disadvantages of the metric 
system has been so exhaustively treated in reports to the 


“American government and easily attainable literature that the 


scope of this report is restricted as closely as possible to what 
lessons can be derived from German experience. On Aug. 17, 
1868, the law was published which made the use of the metric 
system permissible after Jan. 1, 1870, and obligatory after 
Jan. 1, 1872. Whether the Congress of the United States can 
or ever will take such radical action is an open question, and 
the results of the adoption of the metric system by the Ameri- 
can Government for itself can not be gauged by German ex- 
perience; but in case it is eventually decided to render a 
system of weights and measures obligatory throughout the 
United States, the experience obtained here has a certain value. 
According to testimony obtained at the Berlin Chamber of 
Commerce and through other reliable sources of information, 
the general use of the metric system in wholesale business was 
introduced promptly without serious inconvenience or oppo- 
sition, and with very satisfactory results. In retail trade some 
of the old weights and measures are still in use, after having 
been modified in order to correspond with the metric system, 
the old names being still retained. The German pound, for 
instance, is exactly one-half a kilogram, and many articles are 
sold at retail by the pound, half pound, etc. 

Prof. Fischer, who was in charge of the German bureau of 
weights and measures at the time the metric system was 
adopted, and is probably better qualified to judge of the 
difficulties encountered in its introduction into Germany than 
anyone else, stated in a personal interview that no serious or 
concerted popular opposition to the innovation was encoun 
tered, and that, owing to the period of time after the law was 
published before the metric system became obligatory, the 


public was well supplied with metric weights and measures, ° 


and more or less familiar with their use. Prof. Fischer is fully 
convinced as to the great benefit derived by the German nation 
from the change. As to the expense involved by the change, 
it is impossible to derive any very definite conclusion from the 
statistics and reports of the German Government. Informa- 
tion was asked on this point both by the American and English 
Governments some time ago, together with data. as to the 
difficulties and results of the introduction of the metric system 
into Germany, but a careful examination of the reports made 
by the German authorities failed to give any definite informa- 
tion on this point. Owing to the different economic condi- 
tions that prevailed in Germany thirty years ago, such infor- 
mation as could be obtained relative to the expense entailed 
by the introduction of the metric system would necessarily be 
of very limited value. 

Whether the metric system could be introduced as promptly 
and easily in the United States as was done in Germany is 
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questionable, as Germany is a much smaller country, and the 
German people submit more: readily to governmental inter- 
ference and guidance. On the other hand, the American 
people are certainly less conservative and quicker to adopt new 
ideas than the Germans in 1872. Prior to the introduction of 
the metric system, the Zollpfund, which is equal to half a 
kilogram, had been introduced by the custom-houses, and was 
in general use throughout Germany, but the German currency 
of 1872 was not based on the decimal system, as is the case 
with the American currency. It is questionable whether the 
retention of the Pfund and some of the other old measures 
was of advantage. Prof. Carstens, who is an authority, and 
who published several books on the subject, protested against 
the retention of any of the old measures in a pamphlet which 
appeared in 1868, and his prediction that this half-way measure 
would be punished by delaying the complete adoption of the 
decimal system has been verified by subsequent events. 

While German experience as to the difficulties incident to 
the introduction of the decimal system may be of limited value, 
there can be no question as to the great advantage derived 
from the change. On this point, public opinion is: practically 
unanimous; whether it be the experts of the bureau of weights 
and measures, business men, or manufacturers, only one opin- 
ion has been found, and when the radical advantages of the 
metric system over the weights and measures formerly in use 
are considered, this unanimity is almost a matter of course. 
It is only those who have used the metric system after having 
been accustomed to the use of other weights and measures 
who can realize fully its great superiority when calculating or 
computing. The only example of the advantages of the decinal 
system for purposes of calculation over other systems that can 
be readily observed by the American public is the far greater 
ease and rapidity with which it is possible to ealculate in dol- 
lars and cents than in pounds, shillings, and pence. While, 
owing to the great number of semi-independent States in Ger- 
many, the need of a single authorized system of weights and 
measures was still more imperative than in the United States, 
the advantages to be derived in America by the adoption of 
the metric system are practically the same as have already 
been attained in this country. Owine to its scientific character 
and greater simplicity, the German citizen has a far more com 
plete comprehension of the weights and measures of his 
country than the American. He saves a great deal of time and 
labor both at school and in later life, and numerous possibili- 
ties of error are avoided. Considering the inherent advantages 
of the metric system and the experience of Germany and 
other countries where it has been introduced, it is safe to pre- 
dict that if it ever comes into general use in the United States 
there will be the same unanimous verdict both as to its satis 
factory character and the wisdom of its adoption that is given 
in Germany today 

The metric system has spread with ever-increasing rapidity 
throughout the civilized world. It has been adopted by the 
European states, with the exception of England and Russia, 
and by most of the South American states, by Mexico, and 
even by Turkey and Egypt. Unless the American people are 
willing to see the civilized nations using one universal system 
of weights and measures, and the United States and the more 
backward countries like China adhering to their old and 
clumsy weights and measures, it is likely the metric system 
will have to be adopted. Both in England and Russia the 
sentiment in favor of the metric system seems to be growing 
steadily, and it is likely that it may be adopted in these 
countries within the near future. It is probable that the agi- 
tation in favor of the adoption of the metric system in the 
United States will continue, and that if it is not introduced now, 
it may be introduced later on when the change would involve 
far greater expense and inconvenience. With the population 
increasing 20 percent. every ten years and a rapidly expanding 
industrial development, it is important that the metric system, 
if it be adopted at all, should be accepted as promptly as 
possible. 

In considering the question of the adoption of the metric 
system in the United States, the one valid objection that can 
be raised is the difficulty of the change. 
political and industrial conditions, the experience of European 
countries is of limited value to the United States; but their ex- 


Owing to different 
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perience tends to show that the radical measure of rendering 
the metric system premissible for a certain period, after which 
it becomes the only system that is legal, is an effectual way of 
bringing it promptly into general-use, and is far more econom- 
The experience 
of Germany also shows that an efficient bureau of weights and 
measures: is one of the most potent and necessarv factors in 


ical and satisfactory than half-way measures. 


making such a change. 

While the general introduction. of the metric system into the 
United States will undoubtedly cause temporary expense and 
trouble, the benefits derived from its adoption will be perma- 
nent, and a far greater population than that of the United 
States at present will be materially benefited by the change. 





Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, held’ at Pittsburg, Pa., on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 20, Pittsburg’s transportation problems were dis- 
Antes Snyder, chief engineer of the Pennsy!vania 
Railroad Co., presented a paper which covered the develop- 
ment of the railroad systems of the western section of Pennsyl- 
vania. The deepening of the Ohio river for the benefit of 
navigation at the expense of the National Government he said 
was unfair to the railroads for the reason that the public funds 
are drawn upon for the benefit of aiding the river transporta- 
tion companies, while the railroads in order to improve their 
roads are compelled to expend millions of dollars of their own 
Capt. Rodgers, with an excellent paper, upheld 
the river transportation companies. He said that river ship- 
ments can be made in less time than rail for any distance over 
500 miles, while the cost is less than half. The meeting was 
unusually well attended, 116. members and visitors being 
present. Sixty-three candidates for membership were elected, 
which is the largest number ever admitted to membrship at 
any one meeting. Owing to the varied lines of engineering 
work engaged in by the members of the association, it was de- 


cussed. 


private funds. 


cided to organize sections for mechanical engineering and de- 
signers and draughtsmen: It was also decided to publish, from 
time to time, bulletins containing lists of engineering positions 
vacant and of applicants for positions. All correspondence is 
to be confidential and will greatly aid manufacturers in this 
The annual banquet of the 
society will be held at the Hotel Schenley on Feb. 27. 


district to secure competent men. 





The Sharon Foundry Co. 


lhe pattern shop of the new. plant of the Sharon Foundry 
Co., at Wheatland, Pa., has. been completed and is now in 
operation. The structure is 80x120 feet and is equipped with a 
number of modern woodworking tools:. The Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Co. has the structural work of the foundry well under 
way and it is probable that the foundry will be placed in 
operation about April.1. The foundry will be 450x120 feet. It 
will be commanded by two 20-ton cranes, the span being 60 
feet. Che 
able distance, thus permitting the removal of the heaviest cast- 
ing from the foundry to the freight cars without any unneces- 
One of the lean-tos will be commanded by a 5- 


craneway will extend out into the yard a consider- 


sary handling 
ton crane and the various departments of the foundry will be 
separated by sliding doors. The building has been. laid out 
so that the cleaning department can be. shut off from the 
molding floor, preventing the dust from coming into the latter 
department and sufficient room is provided to permit of the 
movement of the cranes from one department to another. Two 
cupolas, having a capacity of 20 tons an hour, will be installed, 
giving a daily capacity of about 125 tons. The foundry will 
operate on ingot molds and general gray iron castings. The 
ingot mold capacity will be about 100 tons daily, while 25 tons 
of gray iron castings will be turned out... Joseph Riddle, for- 
merly connected with the Shenango Foundry & Machine Co., 
of Sharon, Pa., is president and superintendent, and Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary and treasurer. The company is capitalized 


at $250,000, 





The Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, O., has 
decided to install a blower system in its foundry and ma- 
chine shop. The new equipment. will be furnished by the 
Buffalo Forge Co. 











UNIVERSAL CUTTER AND TOOL GRINDER. 


This grinder, on which a patent has recently been allowed, 
is designed to grind any and all tools used in a machine shop, 
such as milling cutters, reamers, gauges, shafts, bushings and 
tools of all kinds. On a heavy columin is secured a spindle 
head which carries the emery wheel. This head can be turned 
in its seat. to a right angle each way, thereby bringing the 
emery wheel in any position from a right angle to parallel 
with the table; the head is graduated by degrees and can be 
fastened in any position. The machine is compactly arranged 
and the workman stands in the same place for all the diffrent 
work he has to grind, with the light always to the best advan- 
tage. The table is moved by means of a clutch handle, and 
the. handle may be quickly put in the most edvantageous 
position for the operator. 

The adjusting table has graduations on the end. The lines 
indicate 1-32 per one foot of table, and taper work can be set 
by it; it is also provided with adjusting screws. Adjustable 
table stops are furnished and should always be used to save 

















THE OESTERLEIN MACHINE CO’S NEW CUTTER AND TOOL GRINDER 


thereby the wheels and the work. The table is raised by means 
of rack and pinion and will remain in any position; the rack 
is held in position with one screw, which screw: may be re+ 
moved and the table swung around the column,.as in other 
grinders. The cross slide screw has graduations to read to 
thousandths. The spindle is of tool. steel, hardened and 
ground, runs in bronze boxes and can be adjusted to compen 
sate for wear. All slides are scraped toa fit. The table iow 
ers 5 inches, has cross movement of 6 inches and moves back 
and forth 15 inches. The center. swings 7% inches diameter 
and takes. 16 inches on the adjustable table and 14 inches on 
the regular table. Weight of machine about 600 Ibs. 

The complete universal cutter and tool grinder is fur- 
nished with adjustable table, universal head with grooved pul- 
ley. and center, bushing with. screws and collars for w-iversal 
head, swivel vise, gear cutter attachment, drop center, 3 inch 
chuck, internal grinding attachment, full set of emery wheels 
and wrenches and countershaft for spindle and drum overhead 
works. The machine is manufactured by the Oesterlein Ma 
chine. Co:, of Cincinnati. 





An officer of the American Car & Foundry Co. states that 
with the recent orders placed by the Illinois Central Railway 
Co., the company is sold un to next August. He adds that 
beyond that date car building will depend very largely on the 
outlook for crops. 
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SUGGESTED AT THE SHOP. 


BY F. 0. REMAN. 


The use of a-tool is but the lengthening of an arm or an 
improvement on the hand and a machine in all its compli- 
cations may be traced back to the same source and pattern— 
an extension of handicraft. For this reason every machine 
has an attraction to the intelligent eye that sees something 
more than masses of metal grinding out a product in imitation 
of hand work. ‘Whether this be textile fabric or anything else 
is really not important. All men, however, do not look at this 
matter from the same point of view. The regularity of the 
printing press product is an eyesore to the man who sees in 
the finely illuminated missal of monkish days a treasure more 
in accord with his ideals of the eternal fitness of things. Cre- 
ation is to him the main hope, imitation something to be 
avoided as a curse. 

. 7 * ~ * 


Unfortunately for those who hold this view—and there are 
not a few of. this cult—machine made products are so numer- 
ously varied that contact is unavoidable. The printing press 
and the linotype, the telephone and the typewriter, methods 
of transportation and the like are the products of the mere 
machine and few escape from intercourse. Is the evil of it 
really so great after all? I trow not. I have been reading 
of the joys of art ahd the happiness of doing hard work, of 
the love that radiates from handicraft, of the misguided imi 
tator who. repeats mechanically, and the simon-pure artist 
who never makes two things alike. There’s any amount of 
poor work in either class but that is another story. The 
theory implies a sort of belief that true happiness consists in 
possessing a few things rather than having many and being 
possessed by them. This sort of thing is the ache for that 


which will last, the chair that never breaks down and the 
desk that permanently endures. In some respects the aim is 
good but the range is too great. Simplicity and good taste, 


in the production 


1 


a finely cultivated sense of proportion, skill 
of pleasing results are just as desirable in the machine and 
machine work as ever 


» ' * > 


lhe fact is right here: machine work is hand werk. What 
ever joy is to be had from the one may spring from the other. 
lhe. machine made product is more nearly uniform in type but 
the standard is always set high, as lofty as the best made by 
hand. Nor is the best machine altogether independent of hand 
work. The drawing of an even line and then the carving of a 
smooth surface preceded the planer, just as surely as the final 
touch is by hand given to the best product of that tool. 
Carefully as the surface plate is brought to a finish on the 
machine, the more cautiously is the accurate adjustment made 
with the standard by hand treatment. In the machine shop as 
elsewhere machinery is doing the drudgery of art 


2s = @ 


So has the work progressed down the line till now. How 
the lathe has grown from the primitive bow string and the 
cleft sticks supporting the work is not so clear as the cer 
tainty with which hand labor has marked every stage of the 
improvement. The growth has been creative at each step and 
the last workman has had the benefit of the accumulated learn 
ing and skill of those who have gone before on the same path. 
he standard is always an ideal approached by compromise. 
The former supplies the target which strictly speaking is un- 
attainable and the latter indicates the usual result. The com 
promise is inevitable in machine products or anything else 
and shows the border line of practical attainment. The 
planer is limited in accuracy by the yielding floor, the bent bed, 
the strained table, the infirm apron, the keenness and solidity 
or otherwise of the cutting and supporting conditions. The 
cooling stresses either in machine or product, abated or in 
creased by a minute adjustment of the work; the removal! 
of a thin restraining skin of harder metal, etc., are all to be 
met and humored by the artist in control. Or take the lathe 
for example; the turning of a cylinder, just a plain straight 
shaft—a shaft in which any point on. the circumference is 
exactly the same distance from the axis of the piece—is not 
nearly so easy a thing to do as it may seem. Not by any 
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means the facile operation that the machine critic may 
imagine. 
** * * & 

Art is just as desirable as ever in the sense of a skillful ar- 
rangement of means to produce a definite end nor is this de- 
void of the play of imagination even in practical work. De- 
sign has scarcely reached the stage where it can calculate a 
certain strain per square inch into every structure and then 
multiply the result by a very liberal factor of safety to cover 
any demand that the future may bring forth. Behind the de 
signer is the coercion of a company of investors who look as 
kance at the unnecessary outlay for metal or anything else and 
the product is scaled down accordingly. In front of the design 
ing engineer are the competitor and his quotations, his own 
reputation for that accuracy which avoids a clumsily strong or 
weak construction, and the equally individual factor of shop ca- 
pacity. And this last item may be a most variable asset, a thing 
limited by supplies of metal, fuel, coke and sand, labor and 
machine equipment, costkeeping and other accounting aids to 
force and follow production. Delay in the drafting room or 
pattern shop, an argument with the- union or any number of 
things may cause friction; then the productive machinery 
drags and the wary forethought and skill may go for naught 
The successful handling of these forces by the men at the 
head of affairs has always seemed to me the practice of a 
true art in every sense of the word—a pursuit in which there 
is sufficient uncertainty to quicken alike the store of manu- 
facturing experience and the gambling instinct. A. machine 
examined from this point of view is thus seen to have som 


thing of the broader meaning of art. 
* * * . 7. 


I have known this for a long time and I dare say few me 


chanics are ignorant of the matter, but it is all in the point 
Now that I have done the job up in my own peculiar 


of view 
way I can invite a welcome for an article which appears in a 
recent issue of the Journal of Political Economy, Chicago, 


which bears down good and hard on the file. I regret exceed 
I cannot give the author’s name and I have mad« 
selection from the pearls of thought he 


Nevertheless I shall quote 


ingly that 
but an all too brief 
has so lavishly thrown into print. 
enough to show convincingly what a wide swath can be cut 
this field, and the reader can adjust his artistic taste ac- 
cordingly.. I see no way to dispute the argument which fol 
lows. Perhaps it might have been improved by the appli- 
cation of the sand blast instead of leaving it just as it struck 


hot from the ladle, but this is a matter of choice. 
* * * . * 


“Such work as goes on today without being immediately 
under the guidance of the mechanical technology, is, with 
sporadic exceptions, subsidiary to that main body of work 
which this technology directly and unquestioningly controls 
And the precarious margin of work still left outside the sweep 
of a rigorously consistent machine technology grows visibly 
narrower from day to day. Therefore any movement for the 
reform of industrial art or for the inculcation of aesthetic 
ideals must fall into line with the technological exigencies of 
the machine process, unless it choose to hang as an anaemic 
fad upon the fringe of modern industry. The machine pro- 
cess has come, not so much to stay merely, but to go for- 
ward and root out of the workmen’s scheme of thought what- 
ever elements are alien to its own technological requirements 
and discipline. It ubiquitiously and unremittingly disciplines 
the workman into its own way of doing things, and therefore 
into its way of apprehending and appreciating things. ‘In- 
dustrial art,’ therefore, which does not work through and is 
the spirit of the machine technology is, at the best, an exotic. 
It will not grow into a dandelion-like ‘weed of cultivation,’ for 
it has had no chance of life beyond the hothouse shelter of 
decadent aestheticism. At its inception the movement (initi 
ated by the Dreamer) was a romanticism, with a smear of 
lackadaisical aestheticism across its face. But that was not 
its whole meaning, nor is it the more enduring trait. Arch 
aism and sophistication came of a revulsion against the be- 
setting ugliness of what was before the eyes of the leaders. 
The absolute dearth of beauty in the philistine present forced 
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them to hark back to the past. The enduring characteristic 
is rather an insistence on sensuous beauty of line and color and 
on visible serviceability in all objects which it touches. And 
these results can be attained in fuller measure through the 
technological expedients of which’ the machine process dis- 
poses than by any means within the reach of the industry. of 
a past age.” 





Meeting of Steel Corporation Officials. 


he United States Steel Corporation. has issued a statement 
concerning the recent meetings of the presidents of the sub- 
sidiary companies which were held at New York, and attended 
also by members of the executive and finance committees. The 
Statement Says: 

“Various important questions have been fully discussed, care- 
fully considered and recommendations embodying the conclu- 
sions of the presidents will be submitted to the executive com- 
mittee and finance committee respectively of the United States 
Steel Corporation for consideration and. recOmmendation. 
Among other subjects considered are proposed improvements 


and extensions to the manufacturing, mining and transportation 


properties of the various companiés and recommendations for 
Many 
f the improvements suggested, however, were rejected after 
The improvements which 


the expenditure of considerable sums have been made. 


full discussion and consideration. 
will be made are in the direction of increasing production and 
facilities for manufacturing, but more especially to reduce. the 
ost of production and distribution. 

“There were also included in the discussions and recommen 
dations the Union and Sharon steel properties, lately acquired, 
the management of which will be so divided and distributed 
as to give control of the same to other subsidiary companies 
interested in the same line. of business. The presidents also 
considered somewhat in detail the work laid out by the differ 
ent corporations. for the year 1903, with the object of. so 
systematizing and harmonizing the business interests of the dif 
ferent companies as to produce the best results. 

“The question of transportation by outside railroad com- 
panies, particularly in the coal and coke districts, received much 
consideration and recommendations were made which, if 
adopted, it is believed will be highly beneficial. The feeling of 
barmony which exists between the officers of the subsidiary 
companies and between them and the officers and men of the 
committees of the United States Steel Corporation is notice- 


able and agreeable.” 





British and American Iron Prices. 


The Cleveland district, in common with several others, has 
benefited materially by the large demands made by the United 
States for foreign pig iron during 1902. The total quantity ex- 
ported thither from Middlesbrough in that year was 190,744 
tons, against only 3,500 tons in the previous year. In the five 
previous years, the exports thither were nil. This new de- 
velopment is one that is likely enough to continue so long as 
prices remain high in the United States. The average price of 
pig iron in that country in 1902 may be taken at about $23, 
or approximately £4 15s per ton. This compares with 44s to 
53s per ton for Cleveland iron. The American prices have 
therefore been nearly 100 percent higher than those of Cleve- 
land, and hence the real explanation of our shipments to the 
United States in 1902. Those shipments, unfortunately for 
this country, have not embraced any material quantity of 
finished iron or steel. The total shipments of these products 
from Middlesbrough in.1902 were 7,227 tons, but small as this 
quantity is, it is larger than those of any preceding year sirice 
1890.—[London Iron. and Coal Trades Review. 





The Eastern Ohio Traction Co. has prepared plans which 
call for the ultimate expenditure of an amount approximating 
Considerable part of this will be expended for new 
power. The Chagrin Falls line will be extended to Warren, a 
double track will be laid from Cleveland to Gates Mills, and a 


number of new cars will be put.in service. 


$500,000 





The Chicago & Alton Railroad has made contracts for 50 
engines to take care of its St. Louis Exposition traffic, 
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27,571,121 Tons of Lake Superior 
Ore in 1902. 


With somewhat more than usual difficulty, owing to the 
large number of mines producing last year, 21 of them ap- 
pearing as shippers for the first time, our statistics of the Lake 
Superior iron ore shipments for 1902 have been collected from 
official sources. These returns have been incorporated in our 
annual iron ore sheet which accompanies: this issue as a sup- 
plement. -The figures show that the total shipments by water 
and by all-rail routes in 1902 were 27,571,121 gross tons. This 
does not include the shipments from the Helen mine on the 
Canadian. side—208,420 tons—of which 205,498 tons was sent 
to Lake Erie ports. It- thus appears that 27,776,619 tons of 
Lake Superior ore was shipped last year for smelting in the 
blast furnaces of the United States. 

It is interesting to note that 133 mines on the five Lake Su 
perior ranges Shipped ore last year, as against 104 in 1gor. The 
distribution is as follows: Marquette 19, Menominee 34, Goge- 
bic 27, Vermillion 5, Mesabi 48. The great gain. was on the 
Mesabi range, where 17 new shippers appear. It should be 
said that more than 133 mines shipped ore last year, since our 
statistics. report the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.’s properties on 
the Marquette ranges as though they were one,. The Lake 
Superior group on the Mesabi range might properly count as 
three—the Hull, Burt and. Rust. There are other similar 
cases. 

The shipments from United States Steel. Corporation prop 
erties in’ 1902 were 16,136,787 tons, or 58.5 percent of the 
whole. This is apart from-one half the 530,291 tons from the 
Pewabic mine, in which property the Carnegie Steel Co: has 
a one half interest.- It also leaves out the 28,106 tons from the 
Iron Ridge mine in Wisconsin, belonging to the Illinois Stee 
Co. This mine is remote from the Lake Superior ranges and 
has never been included in our statistics. 

The output. of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., as given under 
the Marquette range above, does not represent all the ore pro- 
duced, and muich less does it represent the ore marketed by 
that company. On the same range it had the Volunteer last 
year, and on the Gogebic range, the Ashland. In addition it 
has one quarter of the output of the Lake Superior and the 
Queen Group. Thus its total shipments for the vear become 
1,776,728 tons. 


MARQUETTE RANGE, 





MINE, GROSS TONS. MINE. GROSS TONS. 
Bessie 5,007 Lake Superior .... 832,796 
Beaufort ae 59,781 2 OR arene 79,919 
SN os a 4 6 63,976 Negaunee . ; 204 286 
Champion 205,721 Princeton ........ 118,048 
Pree 24,874 Queen Group”..... 418,044 
Cleveland-Cliffs ... 1,104,864 Republic .......... 157,646 
East New York 38,761 Richmond ......... 50,041 
PEOStION ..« 56 os v0 7,440 Volunteer ......... 32,736 
 ateheveses 15,449. Winthrop ......... 129,496 
Lake Angeline 304,125 er Cane 

| NE SS ne a ee er 

MENOMINEE RANGE, 

Antoine .......... 110,998 Hiawatha ......... 74,596 
ES ch as cae ME MED wren ac peicis aade 3,373 
BER. Sies’cewestc 100,864 NS ae 17 267 
2 ee 64,664 ee Se 7,747 
Ds les. kee: bewelte «........... 39600 
0 SE eae 956,812 Mansfield ......... 31,18] 
OE 186,798 Michigan ......;... 53,272 
Commonwealth .... 112,704 SE uhh en bod ys 25,935 
Crystal Falls ...... 195,555 Northwestern ..... 1,324 
SNe. 6 cedebinbes 183,052 Paint River ....... 10,383 
Ee aa 2,816 Penn Iron M’g Co. 273,443 
Ethel (Hennepin) .. 14,455 ey 530,291 
Florence ......... 180,798 Quinnesec ......... 62,531 
SE eee 15,015 Riverton .......... 215,850 
Great Western OO ee eee 5,238 
Groveland i 3 CeO. VOTONR. 5 cacecececs 13,245 
DE. ac eeheces [en «= WEN gece cos’ 10,384 
EONS ROSE CEES FOO, 3 See ee 4,627 524 
GOGEBIC RANGE, ; 

ie gg he heen as 8.555 Beer eee 19,117 
RS gd BIOS. 135,502 Mikado ..:....... 98,834 
Ashland .......... 301,824 Montreal....:.:.... 136,354 
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MINE, GROSS TONS. MINE, GROSS. TONS, 
PE ki Wdase 2% 190,213 New Davis .:...... 31,530 
Aurora ........... 402,981 Newport .......... . 141,571 
Brotherton ....... 53,255 Norrie ........... 1,080,089 
RO i cide cs Oey Ow de See 26,141 
SN ie. esd s I ae $2,113 
ND cbs wierwn I eo 6,343 
Harmony (Germa) 205,502 Sunday Lake ...... °° 144,630 
Hennepin. ......:.. 36,583 Tilden .........:-. 168,672 
rere Dane SOE: ikaw cascades 11,065 
ee 8,555 Yale (West Colby) 26,043 
oS | eee 102 ———— ae 

ii Ia we Pe ae ee ee ae a 3,603,484 


VERMILLION RANGE 


Chandler ......... 645,786. Savoy and Sibley . 322,241 
Minnesota’ ..... 375,168 -Zenith .......:.... . 167,20 
Pioneer ~..:....... ° C3863 ooenentnananinaanssiniage 

Total . 2,084,263 


MESABI RANGE 


AGE? inci 14S NS 5.6 toa or 16,453 
OS eee: Leetonia ......... 28.784 
(Gee 45.582 ‘Lincoln............ 87,908 
PE, sb ieadeutas mass 38,283 Longyear ......... 22.788 
Biwabik .......... 623,127 Mahoning 1,038,645 
Ceeemcie ...:....;. BORGRe. Malte .......°...... Bee 
Ce or wean ne Cock ov xe 35,499 
Commodore 65,833: Morrow ....:....... 35,571 
Corsica -.... : 59,292 Mountain Iron .. 1,421,456 
Croxton ... 18,594 . Oliver ............ 5,131 
Se Sosa ‘ae LOG,516 Pearce. ..... tae 54,884 
Duluth j Eyes 150,220 Penobscot ......... 209,531 
RS Sy .... 207,454 | Se ee 17,278 
Fayal ea . 1,919,172 - Pillsbury .. coses | GOGyhae 
Franklin .......... 111,085 .Roberts .:...... 28: 972 
Genoa 399,719 Sauntry ... 249,837 
Glen 23,875 Sellers ... . . 193,428 
OSS EE Ree Vere 51,946 - Sharon ..... 2... 224,526 
Hale ese 04,289 _ Sparta ..... , 2P7 444 
Hawkins ov 5,892 Spruce .-... .... 043,203 
Jordan Rae Se 147,931 Stevenson 1,434,681] 
Kanawha ...:..... Steer Unicom ..:......... . 16s 
Lake Sup. Group... 766,311 Utica 9,009 


La Belle ..... 70,758 | Wills .............. 12,158 


Total 13,342,840 


Grand total 27,571,121 tons 


In the following tables the shipments are given by ranges 


and by ports and all-rail: 


SHIPMENTS BY FANGES 








1yo2 Igor 1900, 1Syo 
G oss Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 

Marquette Range. 3.55 3,010 3, 284,60 3, °57,§22 3.757.010 
Menominee Range......4,027,524 3,605,449 3,201,221 3.301.052 
Gogebic Range............3,663,454 2,938,155 2,575,205 2,795,856 
Vermillion Range.......2,084,263 1,786,063 1,655,*20 1,771,502 
Mesabi Range eeeeee 13,342,840 9,00 4,890 7,809.535 6,620,354 
ee secee 27,571,921 20,589,237 19,059,393 18,°51,£04 


SHIPMENTS BY PORTS AND ALL-RAIL. 











1902. Igo!. 1900. 1899. 
Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons 

Escanaba.................+0+. 5)413,704 4,022,668 3,436,734 3,720,218 
SEE: 2,59§,010 2,354,284 2,661,861 2,733-596 
CS eee wees 39553:919 2,586,252 2,633,687 2,703,447 
Two Harbors.. , 5,018,197 4,007,294 3,973,733 
Gladstone.. ..... 37! 117,059 418,854 351,457 
Superior.... 2,321,077 1,522,899 878,942 
Duluth ... eM 3.437 955 3,888,986 3,509,965 
\ - Ream g 431,715 489 078 350,446 

a Ee 27,571 121 20,589,237 19,059.393 18,251,804 


By reference to our iron ore supplement it will be seen that 
the total shipments from the Lake Superior region have now 
reached the stupendous total of 219,583,642 tons. Of this 
amount there was shipped 146,142,995 in the past 10 years, 
or almost exactly two thirds. In other words in the 10 years 
beginning with 1893 the shipments of iron ore from Lake Su 
perior have been twice as much as was shipped in 37 years 
preceeding 1893. ‘This is an impressive statement. It is note- 
worthy that the giant Mesabi, though the infant among the 
ranges, is now in second place, with shipments of 53,747,807 
tons in its 10 years.. By another year it will have quite out 
stripped the veteran Marquette with its history of 47 years. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 21, the 10-inch continuous mill of the 
Brown-Bonnell plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. pro 
duced 506,000 pounds of material, which breaks all records. 
rhe 8-inch mill at this plant on the previous day produced 
80,000 pounds of half rounds. 
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WEBER GASOLINE MINE LOCOMOTIVE. 


locomotive for 


1. built 


(he accompanying illustration shows a 


nd industrial purposes recently designed arn 


Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Co., of Kansas City, M« For 
outside work. it provided usually with a. cab. For min 
rk no cab is needed, but a scrubber is supplied for. neutral 
ing the products of combustion rhe engine shown has a 
scrubber carried on the rear end of the frame. On the front 
end are the gasoline tank and seat for the drive Che engine 
n the center directly over the four wheels which carry the 
mmotive The flywhes for the engine are heavy disks, one 
nm ¢ end ot he latt lhe fran is Oo! tee] All holes ar 
| and reamed, and the parts are held together by turned 
ft-b he axle b re provided w vertical spaces 

illow the introduction of cushion springs prevent 
lriving wheels are pressed on the axle and keyed 1ey 

eel tires shrunk o1 

he engines are of the double opposed cylinder type, whicl 
lles the load. with minimum vibration. Power is trans 

ed Irom le eng c I r ITl\ y axit y Ss ee] 
gearing Che different m kw 1 and ~ 


1\HE WEBEK GASOLINE MINE 
eve lve ) 2g e engine e within easy 
’ rf pe S Che engineer is enabled by a 
; + ; | 
| il improvemen it either cylinder from work 
( s the cons iption f gasoline when the engine is 
unning ight SW g r coupiing cars Phe s€at 18 § 
ict tha tne¢ View I e eng dr ver ] bst ucted 
trom the track ahead é c<omotive is provided with a 
»owerful brake, and se of an emergency both the bdrak« 
1 the reverse can be sed 
On the drive wheel shaft of th con ve two friction 
itches are employe ne for forward and one for reverse 
tion These engage and sengage in steel spur wheels 
vhich are loose on the shaft and driven by two spur pinions 
n the engine shaft. For e forward motion th lutch is 
!1rown in on one gear, and for the backward motion the clutcl 
wi the ter geat While the clutch is driving one 


running loose on the 


itt, and when the clutch is im its intermediate position 


gear would operate, wheel shaft fre¢ 


» rotate in the center of the spur gears. The gearing only 
yroduces one speed forward and one speed backward, and 


| is effected by the engine, which is 


ntrolled by the engineer from his seat. 


Le 
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iw water for | ylinders circulated through 
ate ke gin nd returned to the tank by 
f a small pump \ from the balance wheel 
n by frictiona ni 
Ihe vo small ecviiu i a | yw the engineer's seat 
e attached to i pump which is used in startmg the 
engin The | motive provided with rail brakes on 
either le in such a way that the weight of the locomotive is 
rown on these brake lhe system of supplying gasoline 
the cylinder s simple and positive, and is almost auto 
ma s action, requiring .little attention 
r rubber has proved eff« ve in neutralizing the pro 
nbustion. | nsis f an iron tank partly filled 
vater and cok« lhe prod f combustion enter this 
ubber at the bottom and while passing through are neu 
ized | i way a nder them harmless to operatives 
n e water i ie scrubber must be replenished 
( time as it evaporates 
In e design, car een taken to house the working 
arts gearing and « s, and to protect them from grit 
l} n iry Save lub iting oil, decrease 
i ver reqi ‘ i prevent utting of bearings, et 
nake f type of engine yw first cost, 


2%; 
¥ 


yee 


OMOTIVE WITIL SCRUBRER 
I cost of operat ‘ st of repairs fe from fire 
and electric sparks, handiness and quickness in handling loads 
The locon e can be built of different dimensions to suit 


rack, grades, curves, load to be hauled; and for 


nine work, as to height width of gangway 
It is claimed that the 25-h. p., 4-ton size, has a tractive 
force, as shown by s, whi m a level track, will pull 258 
tons 
ihe U Brass Co. has decided t substitute alternating 
rent power dis hution for the dir irrent system at 
present in use in its shop M fie O. A recent purchase 
rom the Westinghouse Electric & Mig. ¢ ymprises a 180 
kilowa 7,200-alternatior1 wo-phase alternator, a direct-cur 
ent exciter, switchboa quipment and the following induc 
I LW } | r o1 30. I p n f 20 | p 
‘ {1s .. and Ss apt itu pr ick 
Increast l ip \ 
St. M St. Mary Q., will move its 
, M \ ( e company states 
y bought immediately, and that the 
t wil yperation in June 
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MULTIPLE PUNCHING MACHINE. 


One of the latest type of multinle punching machines built 
by the Williams, White & Co., of Moline, IIL, is illustrated im 
the halftone... This particular machine is about .7 feet long 
and very rigidly and solidly designed. The main frame is a 
single casting .of about 28,000 pounds weight. The firm makes 
these machines in different lengths and has quite a variety ‘of 
other sizes. This size is perhaps more popular than any other 
because it covers quite a range of work with large capacity 
he.company builds heavier, longer, and also lighter machines, 


however. 


INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


[If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
Iron Trade Review,and we will put you In communication with our 
advertisers at once. } 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of their Wants :— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co., of Troy, N. Y., has been incorporated to 
manufacture wire goods; capital, $50,000. . Directors: James 


H. Caldwell, C. F. Kilbourne, W. H. Shields, C. H. Parks, 
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crease its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000, in order to 
make improvements next spring. 

[The Enterprise Enameling Works, Wheeling, W. Va., have 
increased their capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, and will 


use the new capital in making improvements. 

lhe American Oar Co.,. capital $10,000, has been incor 
porated at Detroit, Mich., to manufacture a steel bladed oar 

The Wasatch Anchor Fence Co., capital $100,000, has been 
incorporated at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The F. D. Stowe Co.,. of Wilmington, Del., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture en 
gines., 

The National Brass Mfg. Co., Rochester, N: Y., has been 
ncorporated with a capital of $5,000 to manufacture and. sell 
brass, steel and iron implements. 


has 


Che Delaware River Steel Casting Co.,. Philadelphia, 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000. 
lhe Manhattan Pattern Works, New York City; have been 
; 


neorporated with a capital of $25,000. 


[he Sapulpa Blacksmith & Machine Shops, Sapulpa, Ind. 


i 


ler., have been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 





MULTIPLE PUNCHING MACHINE. 


of Troy, and H. H. Shields, of Bennington, Vt. 

A new enterprise, known as the Beall Non-Pounding Frog 
& Crossing Co., is being organized in South Bend, Ind., for 
the purpose of promoting Allen M. Beall’s invention, a smooth 
rail, non-pounding crossing 

The London Engine. Supplies Co., Ltd., London, Ont., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $40,000. 

The Thompson Mfg. Co., Ltd., St. John, N. B., has been 
incorporated with a canital of $40,000 to carry on a general 
foundry and machine business. 

The Bond Steel: Post Co., Adrian, Mich., has increased its 
capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Che Lefferts Galvanizing. Works, Owego, N. Y., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $75,000. 

Che Union Steel Screen Co. has been incorporated at Battle 
Creek, Mich., with a capital of $200,000. 

The Burger Iron & Wire Works Co., Akron, O., will in- 


The Conneaut Can Co., Conneaut, O., has decided to pur 
chase machinery to increase the output 50 percent. It will not 
be nécessary to erect a new building. 

[he Grant Wire Fence Co., recently incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey, with a capital of $50,000, will build a plant 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. The main office will be in the Wilshire 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

Che J. L. Perkins Co., Chicago, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $200,000 to manufacture tin plate, sheet metal and 
‘ornice work 

The Aetna Retort Co., Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $30,000 to manufacture machinery, steam fittings 
ind boiler appliances. The incorporators are Geo. W. Hotal- 
ing, William A. Ingalls and Thomas H. Fitzgerald 

The Star Ball Bearing Axle Co., Princeton, Ill, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000. 

The Galena Iron Works Co., Galena, IIl., has been incor- 
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porated with a capital of $2,000 to operate a foundry and 
machine shop. 

The American Foundry: Fencing Co., of New York City, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 

The Ralph B.. Carter Co., of New York City, has been in 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture machinery 

lhe Kilgore Machine Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 

The Fogg Mfg. Co., New York City, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 to deal in machinery appliances 

The Warren Ball Bearing Fixture Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $30,000 

The John Inglis Co.,.Ltd.; Toronto, Can., has been or 
ganized with a capital of $250,000 to take over the foundry and 
machine business formerly conducted by William Inglis, 
under the firm name of John Inglis & Sons. 

The Taylor-Martin Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $24,000 to do general en 
gineering and contracting. business The incornorators. are 
Percy B. Taylor, Luther D. Marsh and Herbert B. Taylor, all 
of Newark. 

United States Shaking Grate Co. has been organized at 
Augusta, Maine, to manufacture shaking grates. . Capital stock, 
$300,000. Officers: President, F. L. Dutton; treasurer, G. M 
Webber, both of Augusta, Me 

lhe George D. Mays Machine Co., Concord, N. H., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $60,000 

Mhe Standard Car & Foundry Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000. 


The Summerfield Machine & Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 


has been. inc rporat l Cap tal, $100,000 The directors are 
Rudolph G. Summerfield, Howard S. Evans, T. Raymond 
Evans, and Thomas Evans Pittsburg, and John S. Lucock 


een rpor \ $20,000 capital { e purpose of e1 
gaging i manuta f el I 4 suppiies 1e 
corporators are: W. S. Goodhart, E. F. Foren iat. Ge 
I J. Anderson and C. H. Denison 

The Tronton Engine ( s been ganize it In pol 
Ind he company ha ! t in 87x 327 feet structu 
it Ironton, O 1 \ eg perations in tl plant or I 


g neg t eX } ( rt 1 \ m m 2g n 
be \ ire p ‘ s cit n 


lg 1¢ \ iv i p é 

buildings are separate frot main: struc é 

The Newcastle Bridge Co., of Indianap Ind., « ‘ 
contract last week wit | Midland Port] 1 ( nt Co. f 
the structural ste work of e latter’s new pl e ere 
i Red t It \ req e 000 ns i s 
$46,000 
Fires and Accidents :— 

The nail m f Peck, Bet & ( M ‘ } 
last week: ] ss. $25, 000 

| fire whicl re nt! ged ty j 
Sin Is Mfg. ¢ ( 9 \ 
ind did t aff ] ! 1 serio 

(1 tl ‘ t We 1 Fu & | , ( 
Omaha Neb } | ¢ \ le yg IK t 
the buildimge and ha f an ad Ming . 
walls are still standing ‘ Lovesty “~~ i 


lhe Board of Trade, of Newark, O., has complied with the 
conditions necessary to secure the building of large additions 
by the Wehrle Stove Co. and the Thomas plat f the Ameri 
can Ingot Mold Co. The main f undry building will be 1000 
by 140 feet. The new buildings and equipment of both foundry 


and Thomas plant will cost about $250,000. Material has been 
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ordered and the work of construction will go forward at 


once. Mr. Wehr ys that the new foundry will be in opera- 
by July 1, 1903 

Che Perry Side Bearing -Co., Chicago, will build a factory 
of brick at Joliet, 60. feet wide by 160 feet long, fifty feet of 
one end two.stories, warehouse for raw material on one end, 
ind one for finished products on the other, with shop in the 
enter. The company expects to use electric power from the 
water power plant at Joliet 

[he Superior Foundry Co., Cleveland, will ‘build an addi- 
tion at a cost of.$1,600 

Madison Foundry Co., Cleveland, will build an addi- 

tion at a cost of $3,000. The company has increased its 
capital from $20,000 to $35,000. 
The Osborn Engineering -Co., Cleveland, has prepared the 
plans for the cement works to be built at Struthers, O., by the 
Struthers Furnace Co 

General Superintendent Walter A. Post, of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport. News, Va., 
has. confirmed the rumor that-the company is considering the 


1 c 11 


feasibility of erecting a plant that will turn out all of the steel 


tings used in ship construction 
The Rumsey Improved Gas Engine Co.,’ Ripley, N. Y., has 


rchased a site and will soon build a plant 


re H Supply ¢ Springfield, Mass., has purchased 
1 site and will erect a machine shop. The estimates have not 
yet been made, but it.is expected that work will be begun inh 


Joseph F. Rothe, Queen: Bay, Wis. expects to build a large 


undry at an early date. It is to take the place of the plant 
! ‘ pera | him 1 will be much larger 


Troy, N. Y., has recently made 


largely increased the 


at Canton, 
near alti re, tS 1 Vv partially in peration lhe full force 
vill not be emp 1 ntil March 1, by which time it is 

ight the finishing mills will be completed. About 100 men 


vy at work er on the number will be increased to 


& Colton Wire Co... Worcester. Mass.. will es 


lepartment for the manufacture of wire rope. at its 


vo story $50,000 addition to the plant of the Aurora 
4 Ss ‘ ' 1 weak. o 


Lurofa, yu een com- 


\\ | 1! | rv | s beer nst alle 1 about 100 


has purchased 
~ ( ! 1 yl} huild ng whic] ] is been used 
At pi nt. the mpany will use the structure 


i but it xpected that a building for manufacturing 


the Archi- 


Iron. & Wire Worl Wheeling, W Va Several ad 


- 
< 


Southern R vay will von begin 
hope at Spencer, N.C ‘The 


100.000 will 1} x<pended in enlarg 


Filer & St ( Milwaukee, Wi will shortly 
’ t of $50,000 
Id Gulfport Foundry & Machine 


1 ma 


mmpleted their 


hine shop. 20x7 ‘ ries. and the machinery has 


20x 320 feet, tv torie 


The Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago, has purchased 30 
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acres at Austin, a suburb of Chicago, and will put up two 
large buildings, one 700x180 feet, and the other 280x200 feet, 
for the manufacture of steam railway frogs and switches. 

It is reported that the Northern Pacific Railroad contem- 
plates the erection of a foundry in connection with its shops 
at Livingston, Mont., to cost $50,000 The large machine 
shops, completed last summer at a cost of $200,000, give em 
ployment to several hundred men 

The Hoefer Mfg. Co., Freeport, Lk, 
and will erect.a new plant for its own use, and also a plant 


has purchased a site 


for the Freeport Spring Co., which is owned by the stock 
holders of the Hoefer Mfg. Co. 

W. W. Griffin, Rosedale, Miss., has bought a site for a 
machine shop, and is now placing the material on the ground 
for its immediate erection. 

The Krupp Foundry Co., recently incorporated’ at Lansdale, 
Pa., will erect a building 60x100 feet, with an annex 40x60 
feet. 

The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, Des Moines, Ia., 
have commenced the erection of the first of a number of 
permanent buildings planned for construction within the next 
two years. The first building to be erected will be of brick, 
fire proof, 82x100 feet. Other buildings to be erected later on 
will replace the temporary structures now in use, making th: 
plant fire proof throughout. 

Plans for improvement of the Panhandle shops at Denni 
son, O., have been approved. They provide for the removal 
of several of the old buildings, and the rebuilding of the entir« 
plant, together with the erection of a three story office 


ing. 


The Pittsburg District — 

The Brown. Hoisting Machinery Co., of. Cleveland, Ohio 
last week asked for an injunction to restrain members of the 
International Union of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
from interfering with their men employed at the Isabella fur 
Che strike has 


been on for some time and the Brown Hoaisting Machinery 


naces of the American Steel Hoop Co., at Etna 
Co. alleges that a number of its employes have been enticed 
from their work and have been induced to leave the city. I: 
the meantime work is being continued by non-union men, for 
whom an. enclosure and boarding quarters have been built 
The Rotary Woven Wire Fence Co., of Pittsburg, has been 
organized with $300,000 capital for the purpose of erecting a 
wire fence plant at Columbus, Ohio. It is also the intention 
Adolf Boes 


president; G 


to erect a plant at Pittsburg in the near future 
has been elected president; G. Langer, vice 
Yaeger, secretary and treasurer. 

The United States Hardware & Metal Corporation, which 
was recently incorporated under the laws of the State of Con 


necticut; is capitalized at $2,000,000, of which $1,000,000 the 


amount paid in is represented by 3,000 shares of the Bindley 
Hardware Co., of Pittsburg rhe. officers of the corporation 
are all Pittsburgers, as follows: John Bindley, president; |] 


Bindley, vice president; W. A. Bindley, secretary, and W. H 
Cochran, treasurer. 

Capt. Ilfred Hicks, president of the Allegheny Steel & Ir 
Co., has purchased the properties of the Saltsburg Coal C ., al 
Saltsburg, Pa., consisting of about 1,500 acres of land in 
Westmoreland and Indiana counties, Pa 

E. Dreifus, Trimble & Co., Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, hav« 
opened an office in room 620, Lewis Bldg., Pittsburg lhey 
will deal in pig iron and iron and steel scrap. In April the 
headquarters of the company will be removed to the I 
Bank Bldg 

The Pittsburg Engineering Co., which ha xisted for some 
time as a partnership, has completed a new organization and 
has been capitalized at $125,000, under the laws of New Jersey 
The .officers of the company ar G. P. Thurber, presi 


dent; L. R. White, vice president; secretary, and 
Joseph Stewart, treasurer. 

The Humbert plant of the American Tin Plate Co., at Con 
nellsville, Pa., was placed in full operation this week after an 
extended idleness. The plant contains six mills and has been 
idle since last July. 

The Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co 


Side, Pittsburg, has completed the erection of additions to its 


located on the South 
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plant which practically double the output. The main building 
added to the plant is three stories. high and 100x120 feet. The 
operation of this addition will increase the output of cars from 
50 to 100 daily 

General Industrial Notes:— 

The E Jenckes Mfg Co., Pawtuck« R. | recently incor 
porated, will manufacture knitting machines and light hat 
ware. It will occupy a brick building 200x60 feet, thre 
stories,. which is now. being erected for it by another com 
pany 

The Western Brass Mfg. Works, Chicago, hay id no loss 
from fire recently and the report that they had was a fals 


rumor. 


McDowell, Stocker & Co., Chicago, agents for grinding 
polishing machinery, whose building was recently damaged b 
fire, will rebuild and continue business at the same locatior 
lemporarily, they are quartered at 68-70 S. Canal. St., almos 
directly opposite the old location 

The. McCleary Mfg. Co., London, Ont., which suffered from 


a disastrous fire in its stamping department Jan. 9, has shown 


rreat activity im resuming operat ¥ mpany had 
vacant building and. by u ng ’ established th 
stamping department and vy t g ou s large an t 


The. John Leisenring Mfg. ‘ Philadelphia, has sold its 
n I s] p W 1 the keysea stock, nsigned g ods and 
, t Mercury M ne ( f y, which w 
itinue t manufacture of the goods in add n to 
other work Emmett R. Carter, w s been manage! 
he Leisenring Co., is the pres! f the new company 
[he recent incorporation of the Grand Crossing Boiler 


Works Co. as successor of the Grand Crossing Boiler Works 


Chicago, does not involve a change of ownership or policy 
The Buffalo Wire Works C Buffalo, N. \ ecently 
rporated with a capital of $100,000 the successor of 

Schuler’s Sons, manufacturers of wire th and artistic meta 

vork he mpany has erected a new building, sox100 feet, 

four stories, in which new machinery w be installed \ 
Ve vy W be ’ work tf bar fhe 

Van Buren, Heck & Mar ( nsolidation of 

. nce! ( ey () 1 | nalay () is ¢€ cted ‘ 

f wing officer ( J. Van B president Georg 

Carothers, vice pt le Cloyd M retat nd treas 

urer: W. T.. Hecl Ip é \W een nme 

n the « ng om. wl 14 fe iin h 
d works are locate | I llay STOCK 1 

( rey ire heing no | eT 4 I \ p pl ] \ 

possible. The plant will b yneum 

Improved Is and n 1 ed , ed 

pal nents Vhe p | \ B ye tra litcher 

he Field st pump feed iping powers and glass 
5 ma nery e ¢ 1 vit fore 2 | 
so men, W ‘ | 1 e sea ra 


he Alabama ‘ ( ® Iron ( g 
: furt it Gadsde A] 
ins We il yy \ t 
sn in ( I i Gad 
' ing mill. as reported , newspape 
P 1 yl. W. Du e Cl g Pn 
\ \) I { I ‘ > ' A I " 
& pe at 4 ed - os Or e hn ere f 1 
divide 1 n pret ‘ ' il mee £ 
f company rs be | Feby. 16 Ter ( No 
nge in directors or ofhe« xpecte 
lhe American Bridge s been awarded ntract f 
furnishing the steel for idition t Uni Station 
ot Louis M ., In prepa » for tl ~ Ls | xpositi 
About 2,500 tons will be required 
The Auburn Nut & Bolt Works, near Pottsville, Pa., have 


been purchased by Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del., capi 
talists, and the name has been changed to the Delaware Seam- 
less Tube Co. 

[he Buda Foundry & Mfg. ; 
made an addition to its shop, and is putting in a new engine, 


and making other improvements. 
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